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make your favorite drinks more delicious than ever! 
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America’s Guest Whisky since 1870, 
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“If I don't go, I don’t get” 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 





N THE SOUTH is an old 
man with a rowboat who 
ferries passengers across a 
mile-wide river for 10 cents. 


Asked, ““How many times 
a day do you do this?”, he 
said, “As many times as I 
can because the more I go, 
the more I get. And if I 
don’t go, I don’t get.” 


That’s all you need to 
know—all there zs to know 
—about business, economics, 
prosperity —and self-respect. 








The Mas) of the News 





In a fast-paced presidential press con- 
ference, an always emphatic and often 
belligerent Harry S. Truman had some 
things to tell to reporters . . . The ques- 
tioning often was grim . . . Frequently a 
question was asked almost” before the 
preceding answer was out . . . When it 
was over, Mr. Truman had had four 
things, in particular, to say. 


Favors and fees. William M. Boyle, 
Jr., Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, was under attack . . . Mr. 
Boyle, as a lawyer, was under a retainer 
paid by a St. Louis printing company 
that was seeking an RFC loan... A 
Senate committee has received testimony 
that, after the loan application had been 
denied three times, Mr. Boyle got the 
company’s representative an audience 
with an RFC official . . . The loan was 
approved, but Mr. Boyle denied having 
anything to do with it. 

“Do you think it is right,” the Presi- 
dent was asked, “for the National Demo- 
cratic Chairman to contact Government 
agencies in behalf of—” 

The President cut the reporter off with 
a question of his own: What was the 
party Chairman for? . . . And, giving 
his own answer, he said one function of 
the Chairman was to be kind to people 
who come to town and want introduc- 
tions ... But, said Mr. Truman, it would 
not be right for him to take fees for 
operations of that kind. 

No person connected with the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, he continued, 
had any business taking fees from any- 
one ... But, as for Mr. Boyle, the Presi- 
dent had the Chairman’s word that he 
had not been paid fees in connection 
with the RFC and had not influenced 
that agency concerning the St. Louis 
loan . . . And, said the President, he be- 
lieved Mr. Boyle. 


Force against force. Mr. Truman was 
reminded that earlier in the week he had 


said that a Russian agreement would not 
be worth the paper it was written on. 

“Is this country, then, going to con- 
tinue to seek agreement with Russia?” 

Yes. 

“Well, how—>?” 

When you are in a position to enforce 
your agreements, Mr. Truman said, those 
agreements will be kept . . . That was the 
reason for the defense program. 

Did the President think Moscow had 
lost the initiative in the cold war? 

That he didn’t know . .. The country 
would have to wait and see. 

“Well, does it seem there’s more pos- 
sibility of peace now?” 

The President thought peace was a 
stronger possibility than ever, if U.S. 
would stick to its knitting and go ahead. 

Go ahead with what? 

The defense program .. . The U.S., 
he added, was relying on its ability to 
meet force with force . . . That was the 
American idea. 


Korea. How did the Korean truce ne- 
gotiations fit into the situation, Mr. Tru- 
man was asked. 

These negotiations, the President re- 
plied, had been requested by the op- 
position . . . This country was willing to 
put forth every possible effort to bring 
about a peaceful solution without killing 
any more people. 


Politics. A reporter asked bluntly: “Do 
you intend to run for the Presidency 
again next year?” 

Mr. Truman laughed and said the cor- 
respondent would be informed in plenty 
of time. 

Ed Flynn, Bronx Democratic leader, 
had said, another reporter observed, that 
Mr. Truman could beat anyone for the 
Presidency. Did Mr. Truman agree? 

The President was glad to have Mr. 
Flynn’s opinion because he considered 
Flynn an able political forecaster . . . 
But he had no comment on the remark. 
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1951 


New Guided Missile Takes Off... .This newest anti-aircraft missile, soaring upward on its 


supersonic flight, is launched, steered and exploded by electronic control. These powerful missiles blast high- 


flying enemy aircraft out of the sky. The control devices were developed by the Bell System’s research and 


manufacturing units —the Bell Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric Company — working together 
in traditionally close relationship. This guided missile assignment for the Army Ordnance Corps 


is just one of many important military projects now entrusted to the Bell Telephone System. 








Whispers 








Churchill’s Hopes Worry Truman... Earl Warren 
Tests His Strength...Russia Losing Atomic Race? 


up with the draft-Eisenhower move. 
ment and is intrigued, instead, by thd 
idea that he might be picked. 


terials for atomic-energy. expansion 


Winston Churchill will look to U.S. 
relate. to big new finds of uranium. 


to help him over a good many trou- 
bles if he regains power in British 
elections. Mr. Churchill’s needs, like 
Mr. Attlee’s, will be for dollars. 


KK  o*® 
’ ew. 
Some of the Government’s planners 


are toying with the idea that this 
country should underwrite minimum 
living standards for all friendly peo- 
ples abroad, but top officials are ap- 
proaching the idea gingerly because 
of its cost. 


from visitors his conclusion that Gen. 
eral Eisenhower is the man the Dem. 
ocrats probably will have to beat in 
1952. White House aides are figuring 
ways to stop the General rather than 
ways to win him for the Democrats 


Mr. Truman no longer is concealing 
® Xo 


President Truman, privately, will be 
pulling for Attlee over Churchill in 
the British election. The President 
doesn’t much relish Churchill’s idea 
that Truman and Joseph Stalin and 
Churchill should sit around a table 
and try to straighten out the affairs 
of the world. Truman remembers that 
he got gypped at Potsdam. 


kkk 

xk k * 
Michael DiSalle, Price Stabilization 
Director, is about ready to admit that 
his job in a period of semipeace is 
nearly impossible. Eric Johnston, 
Economic Stabilizer, feels somewhat 
the same. Both want to resign. 


Hints are coming from Iron Curtain 
countries that more American news- 
papermen will end up in jail if re- 
straints are put on correspondents 
from Russia’s Communist empire. At 
present, agents of Mussia’s news 
agency enjoy the privileges of Ameri- 
can newspapermen inside U.S. 


xk * 


Military staff chiefs of U.S. are press- 
ing for an answer to the question of 
how long this country must go on 
holding punches in the Far Eastern 
war while Communists build strength. 
If the Communists do not soon show 
a real desire to do business, they may 
get hit hard before winter. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, 
still hasn’t seen the labor adviser ap- 


x *k * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is making a ground test of national pointed months ago to take a place in 
sentiment to discover the level of in- Mr. Wilson’s office. Labor leader 


terest in him as a 1952 Republican created a furor, threatening to walk 








ited nominee. Warren is not yet joining out on the mobilization plan on the 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is ground of lack of representation 
reported to have said that the mili- George Harrison, Railway Brother- 
tary leaders of this country, for the CONTENTS hood president, who got the job d 
first time, are not dragging their heels RMcnatn OB Di wB asiinsenanssscensnsnessesvonsnene 2 representing labor, hasn’t found time 
‘“ ” : Tomorrow: A Look Ahead.................. 7 j 
on a “get tough” policy toward Rus- Who Gets Hurt by 53-Cent Dollar...... 11 to take his office. 
sia. The changed attitude is attributed The Tragedy of Iran...................000006 14 a 
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Lngines Power 3 New Cargo Planes - 


* The Lockheed XC-130 
* The Douglas R6D 
* The Lockheed R70 


Allison Turbo-Prop engines were i 
While testing continues with the first U.S. Turbine Trans- __ selected for all three aircraft because \ 
port—the Allison Turbo-Liner, built by Convair—military they develop more power with less than : 
contracts have been awarded for the installation of half the weight of present engines in GENERAL 
Allison Turbo-Prop engines in three additional types of __ this power class. MOTORS 


transport aircraft. 


* The Lockheed XC-130 —a U.S.A.F 
four-engine medium cargo plane—is the 
first military transport ever designed orig- 
inally around Turbo-Prop power. It won 
U.S.A.E design competition over five other 
makes and the selection of Allison engines 


represents another first for Allison in the development 
of turbine transports in this country. 


* The new Navy-sponsored R6D is a modified configu- 
ration of the world-famous Douglas DC6A Liftmaster. 


* The Navy R70 is the new turbine version of the 
Lockheed Super Constellation. 

















b 4 Builders of J35 Axial, 
J33 Centrifugal Flow 
Turbo-Jet Engines and 
T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Proof-testing engines today for the airplanes of tomorrow. 





"Think of it, Bill, that National actually 


And what the NATIONAL does automat- 
ically, the operator cannot do wrong! 


This new National “31”? has time-and- 
money-saving features never before com- 
bined in one accounting machine. It handles 
all types of accounting, including payroll. 
It can be changed from one job to another, 
in seconds, simply by switching posting 
control bars... Each bar can control more 
than 70 functions automatically. 


This National also has an electric type- 
writer, for quickly typing description on 
every accounting job that requires it. And 
it produces several records simultaneously 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


_ for itself” 


as shown above—each uniformly clear. 

This is truly a multiple-duty accounting 
machine. It can be kept in profitable oper- 
ation every hour of the day, thereby giving 
a maximum return on the investment. 

The weekly cost of this new National is 
only a fraction of the weekly cost of the 
operator—yet it more than doubles her pro- 
duction. That is why so many Nationals 
return their entire cost the first year. 

There’s a National to fit your business 
whether it is small or large. Let our local 
representative, a trained systems analyst, 
show how it will cut your accounting costs. 





Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our loc al 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 
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Lull in business, worrying some, is not the start of a long downturn. 
Business trend in months ahead is to be upward, not to be downward. 

Jobs remain plentiful. Pay is high with the trend up. Incomes, at a record 
level, are continuing to rise. Savings rate is high. Overbuying of early 1951 
gradually will wear off in its effects. 

Retail trade, lagging of late, will pick up as overbuying effects wear off. 
Output of industry, down a bit, will rise as arms output takes hold. Employ- 
ment, already high, will rise higher. Incomes will go up with jobs rise. 

A hectic boom, however, is not in sight. Buyers are unlikely to chase 
after goods at any price. The tone of business is likely to be good. It is not 
to be so good, though, that sellers can lord it over buyers. Most goods will 
be available at prices not far from the present. There is. to be quite a drastic 
Slowing in the residential-building field. 











Taxes, it is true, are to take another bite from incomes. Excises, to rise 


on many things, will mean some price markups. Lenders are likely to continue 
to be rather cautious in extending credit to buy goods or to build. 

Military demands, however, are to take more and more material from the 
civilian economy, are to put more and more money into pockets of workers who are 
producing goods for military, not civilian, use. Supplies of some kinds of 
goods for civilians will be limited as a result, while those supplies will be 
competed for from income of arms workers. Effect is inflationary. 





To show you why high-level business seems underwritten: 

Arms program actually being authorized now totals 137 billion dollars. 
Added program for next year is to be at least 45 billion. That is a program in 
Sight of 182 billion. It's an immense program by any standard. 

Arms spending as officially projected: Last year, ended June 30, 1951, it 
was 19.2 billions. This year, ending next June 30, it's to be 40 billions. 
Next year, beginning next July, it's set at 56 billions. The year after that, 
beginning July 1953, it's set at 50 billions, then down to 40 billions. 

All indications given by Congress to date suggest that this program is more 
likely to be increased than to be reduced. Korean-war expenses are not figured 
in, if that war goes on. Air Force expansion, which Congress seems to favor 
greatly, is not included. Sentiment for armament cuts is not in sight. 











In terms of over-all spending by the Federal Government: 


Last_year, ended June 30, spending was 44 billions. This year, spending 
is estimated at 68.4 billions. Next year, it is to go to 87.3 billions. That 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


takes the spending prospect through June, 1953. Year after that, spending is 
scheduled to drop off only to 84 billions, then down to 72 billions. 

It is difficult to see prolonged recession in spending prospects of that 
size. Large-scale armament can be taken in stride by U.S. without any runaway 
boom, but armament does tend to assure high-level activity. The big test will 
come when arms spending is reduced sharply, not when. it's rising. 





Truce in Korea, eventually, remains probable. War, if it goes on, will 
expand; will result in severe Communist losses. A truce for Communists is the 
way to save the situation, to keep their hold in Korea. 

Indecision, drift, fooling around of the kind that's going on in Korea 
now can't be accepted by U.S. forever. Casualty rates, in this kind of war, are 
rising again, are getting up toward 1,000 a week. When war was active, the 
casualty rate averaged around 1,300 a week. A draggy war, casualty lists will 
not be popular with voters in an election year. It will be wound up. 











Big war, war with Russia, no longer is a real threat. Russia had her chance 
and didn't take it. U.S., even today, is too strong to fool with. 

Russia's game, in the future as in the past, will be to move into any 
vacuum that develops, to do her best to create power vacuums. Iran is next. In 
Iran, Britain and U.S. have muffed it, have given Russia a chance like that in 
China. Iran, if lost, will be lost by default, not through war. 

Middle East, India, South Pacific areas, maybe Italy and France are the 
places where Communists look for their future gains. Russia will not go to war 
with U.S. to try for gains. She will play on discontent, nationalist movements, 
class rivalries, anything to win converts for revolution. 

U.S., armed to the teeth, still may lack a counter to Russian methods. 














At home, looking ahead into the autumn and winter months: 

Fuel oil is to be adequate. Gas for heating will be tight in some spots. 
Gasoline will not be rationed to make up for loss of Iranian oil. Quality of 
gasoline may be reduced, though, to conserve lead. Tires are to be available. 

Clothing of all kinds is to continue abundant. Clothing prices will not 
rise much, if any. There are bargains now. Shoes are to be abundant. 

Beef will continue to be high-priced. Beef supplies will rise gradually, 
but demand is likely to be rising, too, with incomes. Pork products are to be 
abundant and cheaper than beef. Poultry is abundant, relatively cheap. 




















New cars are becoming a little tighter in supply. Car inventories are 
declining, sales outrunning current production. Price trend is up. 

IV_sets will be abundant for Christmas. Automatic washers are in tight 
Supply. Refrigerators remain very abundant. The whole appliance situation is 
more healthy than it was. Demand is up, output down, inventories lower. 








Mr. Truman is counting on good times to win for Democrats in 1952. The 
Truman view is that prosperity will overcome effect of many irritations. 

Eisenhower draft, slipping of late, is being revived. Taft, as of now, 
remains out front among Republicans. He's far from nominated however. 

High taxes, tax rises for the ordinary people, signs that tax favors may 
be had with payments to right parties may become a big 1952 issue. 
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To get there... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 


THAN ON 


Wherever cars are driven today . . . to Miette Valley in Jasper, 
Canada (above) ...to Putnam County in New York State 
(below) ...or any other enchanting spot... more of them roll 
on Goodyear tires than on any other kind. Why? 


First, car makers, who really know tires, use more Goodyear 
Super-Cushions than any other tire. Year after year, they de- 
pend upon Goodyear for the design, materials, and manufac- 


ANY OTHER KIND! 


turing skill that make a difference in tire performance. 
Second, motorists, who drive billions of miles each year, buy 
more Super-Cushions than any other low-pressure tire. Their 
experiences prove that for a soft, comfortable ride, long 
mileage, and safety, the Super-Cushion is in a class by itself. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the most 
eople the greatest satisfaction is the tire for you to buy? 


Syn fukin » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





""You’ve taught me how to travel” 


A short time ago the president of a 
leading airline got this letter from a 
business executive: 

“I recently had occasion to fly from 
Hawaii to San Francisco on one of your 
Stratocruisers. This is to express my 
appreciation for the pleasantest trip I 
have ever experienced. 

“T enjoyed as much freedom of move- 
ment as on a fine train, but without any 
swaying or jolting. I was served a bet- 
ter dinner than I could have bought at 


Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers are now serving 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


United Air Lines 


most hotels. Downstairs in the lounge 
I passed an hour or two in excellent 
company. And when I was ready for 
bed, my berth was as comfortable as 
any I have known on ship, train or 
plane. A little over nine hours after 
leaving Honolulu I reached the Main- 
land, fresh and well-rested after a sound 
sleep, ready for a day’s work. 


“In 35 years of business I have crossed 
the ocean a dozen times, and the con- 
tinent more often than I can count... 


Pan American World Airways Northwest Airlines 


For the Air Force Boeing builds the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter 








(but) your Stratocruiser has really 
taught me how to travel.” 

More than three-quarters of a million 
people who have flown in Bocing 
Stratocruisers will appreciate that view. 
Wherever a choice of airplanes is offered 
on the world’s air routes, travelers 
almost invariably prefer the big twin- 
deck Stratocruisers. They are built with 
the integrity of design, engineering and 
manufacture that goes into every Bocing 
product. 
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WHO GETS HURT 
BY 53-CENT DOLLAR 


Bondholders Lose, Factory Workers Gain 


A 4-cent nick in the dollar's 
value in one year is bringing 
hardship to almost everybody in 
the U. S. population. 

Since 1939 the dollar's value 
has been cut almost in half, forc- 
ing some 14 million people to 
lower their living standards. 

This chipping away at the 


dollar's worth threatens to af- 
fect mext year’s vote. That's 


why politicians try to place 
the blame. 


Millions of individuals and families 
are being hurt by the steady decline 
in the value of the dollar. During the 
last year, many more millions were 
hurt than were helped by this decline. 
Politicians, looking to 1952, already 
are trying to shift blame for the pain 
felt in many a pocketbook nerve. 

The dollar today, compared with 
1939, is worth 53 cents. That is what it 
will buy in living-cost items. In the last 
year alone, 4 cents has been chipped 
from. the dollar’s value. The result is 
making many people unhappy. To coun- 
ter that unhappiness, President Truman 
is advising the public that it really is 
much better off than 12 years ago, be- 
fore big inflation started. 

Figures show, however, that many 
millions of people are less well off at 
this time than they were back in 1939. 
Among the 52 million families and 
individuals who are counted as “spend- 
ing units” in the United States, more 
than 14 million have definitely been 
hurt by inflation. Many have been hurt 
badly. If the comparison is made with 
just one year ago, instead of 12 years 
ago, it is probable that most people 


are less well off, and that they will feel. 


a still further pinch when taxes on 
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their incomes go up again, probably on 
November 1. 

What you discover about the long- 
er-range effect of a cheapening dol- 
lar on big groups within the population 
is shown by the charts on pages 12 
and 13. 

Jobholders in Government, you will 
notice, have had their standard of living 
—as measured by what their income, 
after taxes, will buy—cut by about 7 per 
cent. There are 6.3 million individuals 
working for federal, State or local gov- 
ernments. A pay raise is planned for the 
2.5 million federal workers, but as a rule 
this big group of workers feels less well 
off. They have been squeezed by the rise 
in prices—fall in the dollar’s value—dur- 
ing the last year. 

Retired people generally are badly 
pinched by today’s 53-cent dollar. The 
individual who put his money into bonds 
and mortgages or annuities finds that 
the income he receives today will buy 


Savings Bonds: Real Value 


Drops in 12 Years 


for $75 





If you bought 
a savings bond 
in July, 1939, 


only half what it would buy 12 years 
ago. He has lost 50 per cent of his 
purchasing power. It is probably safe 
to say that nearly all individuals who 
have retired have been hurt badly by 
inflation. 

Pensioners under Social Security pro- 
grams number 4 million. The benefits 
they get do not go nearly as far as be- 
fore. Veterans drawing benefits for re- 
tirement or disability number 3.3 mil- 
lion. Congress has increased their pen- 
sions, yet the dollar has fallen in value 
so rapidly that their bigger checks still 
leave them 8 per cent less well off than 
back in 1939. 

If you add retired federal workers, re- 
tired rail workers, and widows to these 
groups, you come up with more than 14 
million individuals in the 52 million 
spending units who are worse off than 
they were 12 years ago and who are 
worse off than a year ago as well. To this 
number, you also can add salaried work- 













Value today But, in actual 
would be buying power, the 
$102, if bond would be - 
reinvested worth only $54.66 
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ers who have not had substantial raises 


and get several more millions. 

:  Bondholders—savings-bond holders in Wh W kly } ; Up 

particular—are another big class_be- ose ee ncome s © eje 
ing squeezed. More than 10 million in- 
dividuals own U.S. savings bonds. The 
person who put $75 into a savings bond 
back in 1939, and who reinvested when 
that bond matured, now has $102. Yet PERSON 0) FIXED INCOME (Bond interest or other) 
the $102 will buy only what $54.66 
would have bought when the bond was 
purchased. This person has 27 more dol- 
lars but actually has lost more than $20 
in purchasing power. If the bond was 
purchased a year ago, he now has $75.50. 
Actually that $75.50 will buy only what 
$72 bought last year. Instead of being 50 
cents ahead, the investor is behind $8. 
Many bondholders are unhappy about 
what has happened to their savings. 

! Farmers, on the other hand, are one 
group that has benefited in purchasing 
power all through the inflation years. In 


the period when the dollar was stable, or RETIRED VETERAN 


rising in value, farmers did not do so 
well. Their better fortune in recent 1939 S 
years is accepted as partial compensa- 


tion for past hardship. An average farm- 
er now is about 45 per cent better off, in 
terms of “real” income, than he was 12 
years ago. 
Wage earners, largely organized 
wage earners, also have made gains in 
real income during the last 12 years. 
The average factory worker’s weekly 
pay, after taxes and after taking account 
of price rises, will buy about 25 per cent 
more than it bought 12 years ago. A coal 
miner is about 50 per cent better off. 
The worker in textile mills is more than RETIRED FEDERAL WORKER 
40 per cent better off. So is the wage 
earner in the lumber industry. The man 1939 - i 
in the steel mill, on the average, is about 
18 per cent better off and the automo- wy Gn : 
bile worker is 5 per cent better off. Auto a 
workers started a higher pay range =) NOW 35 
than most. 
Stockholders, too, have done well in 
recent years. Dividend income per share 
of stock, on an average, is far above 
1939. After taking account of price rises, 
a stockholder in the lower range of in- 
come taxes finds that he can buy about 
50 per cent more with his dividend in- 
come than he could buy before the last 
big war. For investors in higher income SCHOOLTEACHER 
levels, however, taxes whittle down or 
remove that advantage. 
White-collar workers have about 
held their own over the 12-year span. 
Average salaries of schoolteachers, retail 
clerks and other white-collar groups are 
just about enough to buy the same 
amount of goods and services as in 1939. 
i Those who have gained in living 
standards over the last 12 years outnum- 
ber those who have lost. Inflation—a dol- 
einen “aoebe cat ace Take-home pay less Social Security and federal taxes, if any, fo 
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white-collar workers, while favoring 
An d Wh D farmers, organized workers and some in- 
vestors. That is for the long period of 

° ose s own inflation after 1939. 
Over the last year, however, in- 
flation appears to have hurt far more peo- 


ple than it has helped. This fact probably 
is back of the official effort to divert the 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WORKER public mind from the immediate squeeze 

= to gains big wage-earner groups made in 
= 1939 » a the inflation before the Korean war. 

= The dollar, in the last 12 months, has 


lost more than 4 cents of its purchasing 
power. It was a 57-cent dollar before 
Korea. It is a 53-cent dollar now. That 
loss of 4 cents is hurting most groups in 
the population. It amounts to a cut in 
pay for almost all workers. It is a further 
blow to pensioners and all others who 
live on fixed money incomes. 

The only benefits from last year’s in- 
flation have gone to farmers and inves- 
tors in common stocks. The farmer, who 


FACTORY WORKER sells his crops at prices above those of a 


year ago, is gaining about 12 per cent, 


1G jaa EY > on the average, in “real” purchasing 
a power. The holder of common stock, 
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whose companies are paying larger divi- 
dends out of earnings, has increased 
purchasing power by about 10 per cent. 

It is doubtful, however, that these 
windfalls will continue. Higher taxes 
and higher costs are putting a squeeze 
on corporate profits and dividend pay- 
ments may decline. Farmers already are 
complaining that the prices of things 
they buy are outrunning the prices of 
things they sell so that their “parity” po- 
sition is beginning to slip. 

Ie OPERATOR The 4-cent bite out of the dollar has 
= damaged nearly all other groups. The 
bondholder has taken about a 10 per 
cent drop in real income. Almost that 
much has come out of the purchasing 
power of retired people. Teachers and 
government workers are back to about 
where they were in 1939, after manag- 
ing, before Korea, to improve their posi- 
tions moderately. 

Factory workers, many of whom have 
“cost of living” clauses in wage contracts, 
cannot quite keep abreast of rising prices. 
Their “real” incomes are down about 2.5 
per cent, on an average. Modest gains 
in purchasing power have been made 


oe INVESTOR (Industrial shares) : by workers in the aircraft, ordnance and 


machinery industries, all of which are 
a= — . 1939 » CO busy on defense orders and are paying 
we high wages with overtime. No other im- 


ite portant group of wage earners has man- 

aged to do better than offset the declin- 

ey. al NOW > Se ing value of the dollar with raises in pay. 
be Most have fallen behind. 

It is this trend that is beginning to 
worry politicians. Nips out of the dol- 
lar’s value are beginning to affect almost 
everyone, and there is a chance, politi- 


, : a : i , that le will register thei 
, Narried person with no children, adjusted for changes in prices since 1999. ae he pr Pha ee 
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THE TRAGEDY OF IRAN 


West's Bungling Opens New Door for Russia 


Is Iran to be another China, 
going to the Communists by de- 
fault? A tragedy of errors is in- 
dicating that outcome. 

Britain is losing out. Russians 
are ready to deal. U. S. tends to 
play along with British policies. 
Yet trouble has long been fore- 
seen, Russian gains predicted. 

Iran, lost, means a loss of oil 
reserves, of strategic position in 
Middle East—a big gain for 
Russia. 


Iran, side door to Russia, is in real 
danger of slipping away from the 
Western world and going to the Com- 
munists, like China, by default. 

Cut off from vital materials by Great 
Britain in the aftermath of the long 
squabble over oil, Iran is turning to 
Russia. There is talk of a barter deal 
between Iranian and Russian officials. 
Iranian ties with the Western world are 
growing weaker. A nation that was dis- 
posed to friendship with America is 
turning away. 

For Russia, Iran is the gateway to the 
Middle East, by-passing Turkey. It is far 
from the sources of Western military 
strength. It offers warm-water ports for 
Russia. And it offers foodstuffs, fiber and 
vast quantities of oil. 

For the Western democracies, Iran 
offers a military base at the side door to 
the Soviet Union. From Iran, Soviet in- 
dustry in Central Asia might be neutral- 
ized and the vital Russian oil fields in 
the Caucasus might be destroyed. There 
is plenty of oil on the scene in Iran with 
which to do the job. 

The Iranian story goes back to 1942. 

There was danger then that Iran might 
fall to the Axis powers. Russia was 
fighting for her life. Great Britain and 
the United States were trying to find 
ways of getting supplies into Russia. The 
side door through Iran seemed like the 
best route. But the old Shah, Mohammed 


Reza Pahlevi, was flirting with the Axis. . 


The British and Russians moved into 
Iran with troops. They set aside the old 
Shah and put his young son, Mohammed 
Reza, on the throne. The United States 
took no part in this shuffling of kings. 

After the shift, Iran became an im- 
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portant link in the Lend-Lease- operations 
to Russia. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods flowed through the country. 
United States advisers and experts went 
in. American engineers built docks, har- 
bors, roads, bridges, a railway, set up 
repair and assembly plants for planes and 
motor vehicles. The oil refineries at Aba- 
dan turned out enough high-octane gas 
to supply Allied needs in that area. 
Iranians liked Americans better than 
either the British or the Russians. The 
United States was far away. Americans 
could be expected to leave when the war 
was finished. But Russia was next door, 
ready to grab. And the British had a 


—— Batum 
U.S.S.R. 


files 


reputation for running a colonial empire. 
One official said: 

“We think that because of our geo. 
graphical position we ought to have 
closer economic ties and relationships of 
every kind with America.” 

That was the situation when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt went to Teheran, Iran’s 
capital, in 1943 for his Big Three con. 
ference with Winston Churchill and Jo. 
seph Stalin. 

In Teheran, Mr. Roosevelt talked with 
Iranian officials. This is what they told 
him about their country: 

Teheran, itself, had large, modem 
buildings. But no one had thought about 
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a water supply when.the city was built. 
Drinking water and drainage came from 
and went into the same ditches in the 
streets. Filth and disease killed 8 of 
every 10 children before they were 5 
years of age. 

' The oil concession, run by the British, 
had brought great wealth to a few upper- 
class Iranians and Government officials, 
but nothing to any ordinary citizen. 

The social pattern was feudal. At the 
top were civil servants, merchants, pro- 
fessors, the clergy, landowners. Under- 
neath were 16 million peasants, living in 
mud huts without windows. The landlord 
took from 60 to 80 per cent of what the 
peasant raised. 

Mr. Roosevelt began to talk about re- 
forestation, about the poverty of the 
nation’s citizens, to tie the two together. 
Then his attention was drawn to the 
economic drain of Britain on Iran’s oil 
and minerals. He agreed that something 


should be done. 


Patrick J. Hurley, then doing ambas- 
sadorial trouble shooting for the Presi- 
dent, was assigned to work out a plan to 
guarantee Iran’s independence and her 
self-determination of economic interests. 
The declaration was approved by the Big 
Three. It said the British, Russians and 
Americans agreed in their “desire for the 
maintenance of the independence, sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of Iran.” 

Then Mr. Roosevelt flew away to re- 
sume his work with the war and other 
big projects. 

Within a year, Mr. Hurley was in- 
forming the President that the program 
in Iran was failing because of the incom- 
petence of Americans in Iran, opposition 
to the plan in the American State Depart- 
ment, and opposition by British imperial- 
ists who, Mr. Hurley said, were milking 
the country dry. Mr. Hurley wrote: 

“Those in the State Department who 
are opposed to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter are co-operating in furnish- 





ing Lend-Lease goods to the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corp. and its sub- 
sidiaries for the purpose of sustaining 
imperialism, monopoly, and exploitation.” 

“These same people wish to prevent 
the building of free governments and free 
enterprise and the development of the 
resources of Iran and other Middle East 
nations for the purpose of raising the 
standard of living of the people within 
the Middle East nations . . . 

“The United Kingdom Commercial 
Corp., with the use of American Lend- 
Lease goods, is establishing a trade 
monopoly in Iran.” 

In Iran, resentments were growing, 
but more so against the British and Rus- 
sians than against Americans. Iranian 
officials complained that Iran was getting 
less from its British oil contract than the 
British Government was getting in taxes 
on the operation of the company. 

Encouraged by what Mr. Roosevelt 
had said and a promise in the Teheran 





CONTRAST IN IRAN: AN OIL WORKER AT PRAYER AGAINST A BACKDROP OF TANKS 
‘ Standing between Russia and Iran’‘s riches: the faith of Islam 
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declaration that Iranian economic prob- 
lems would get full consideration at the 
end of the war, Iranians drew up a devel- 
opment plan after the fighting was over 
and put it before the International Bank. 
They wanted the Bank to lend 250 mil- 
lion of the 650 million dollars the plan 
would cost. 

Iran got sympathy, but little else, from 
the Bank. One engineering report after 
another won no loan. The bankers said 
the country was not a suitable risk. And 
there the plan lies. 

Iranians think a way could have been 
found to lend the money if the Bank had 
wanted to help. And they put some of 
the blame for the failure on America, 
which sent them to the Bank in the first 
place. 

A visit of the young Shah to the 
United States in November, 1949, 
pumped up hope. The State Department 
provided food and drink for him, showed 
him through factories, irrigation centers 
and reclaimed areas. Mr. Truman talked 
over Iran’s problems with him. But the 
visit brought small results. 

After much urging from the: Iranian 
Embassy, the Export-Import Bank pre- 
pared to make a 25-million-dollar loan. 
There was an agreement to provide Iran 
with arms under the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Pact. And, under Point Four, 
$500,000 was set aside for rural work in 
Iran. 

The Shah went home and _ spent 
most of his personal fortune in building 
schools and hospitals, buying farm ma- 
chinery, trying to encourage a land re- 
form movement. His younger brother 
plugged away at the development pro- 
gram, inoculating cattle, putting new 
wheat land under cultivation, spraying 
with disinfectants, mapping out projects. 

But control of the Government was 
slipping away from the friends of the 
United States. They felt that this country 
had let them down. Instead of insuring 
the economy of Iran, as it had the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, the United 
States had left it in the hands of Great 
Britain. Even the Export-Import Bank 
loan was reported held up in the oil 
squabble. 

Two Iranian editors in the United 
States recently gave a picture of condi- 
tions in their country in an exclusive 
interview with editors of U. S. News 
& World Report. In the interview 
they said: 

“We today who are called the Nation- 
alist Front in Teheran are the sole force 
capable of resisting the Communist 
movement. Our aims are the nationaliza- 
tion of oil and the extension of inde- 
pendence in Iran. Our people look for- 
ward to America as the third power 
which is capable of protecting us from 
the first two powers that for years have 
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FROM ISOLATED STATIONS .. . 
. . . in an undeveloped land 





—Three Lions 


. « « TO MODERN OIL TANKERS 
.- - - at Russia’s side door 


tyrannized over us, namely, Russia and 
England. 

“Q What would you suggest we do— 
go to war with Great Britain? 

“A Not at all. You Americans are good 
friends of the British and the British need 
your friendship in every way. Therefore, 
we feel you are the lIcgical people to 
speak to England in a manner that would 
cause her to be conciliatory and reason- 
able in supporting our nationalist aspira- 
tions... 

“Our people have had many years of 
suffering through contact with Western 
and British imperialism. One phase of 
this is the oil situation. The Iranian Oil 
Co., as a company, has been interfering 
with all the political and general affairs 


every one of these would receive instruc. 











of the country. We want to put a stog 
to that... 

“We have found 50,000 documents 
testifying to the fact that the company 
has been corrupting members of the Par. 
liament and members of the Government 
in order to express company wishes 
rather than the wishes of the Iraniay 
people. 

“They have representatives in our 
Government and in our Parliament and 













tions from ‘British sources and from the 
Iranian Oil Co. to express their wishes, 

“Q How was this done—bribery? 

“A Yes. For instance, they have called 
for bids to buy sugar. There were bids 
from Canada and the United States well 
below those from England. But the 
spokesmen from England in our Parlia.’ 
ment voted that this sugar should be 
bought from Britain, though it was more 
expensive. Some members of the Parlia- 
ment questioned why we should pay 
more for the sugar from England. They 
were told: “Because this sugar is sweet. 
er. 







“Q You say the National Front does 
not want the British to have anything to 
do with the marketing and production 
and refining of oil. How do you feel 
about having the Russians do this? 

“A The Russian Government is ex 
tremely anxious to come close to us. But 
we can by no means have an understand- 
ing with the Russians. One reason is be 
cause of the faith of Islam. Its high ruler 
is the chief supporter of the National 
Front Government. And the principles 
of Communism are absolutely contra- 
dictory to the principles of Islam . . . We 
cannot deal with the Russians.” 

The two editors said that, if left to her 
own resources, Iran would be able to 
produce and dispose of about a third as 
much oil as the refinery has been pro- 
ducing. This would go to customers 
in Pakistan, Afghanistan and _ India, 
hauled there by non-British trucks and 18 
tankers. la 

“And from this third,” they said, “we 
would make more profit for the Govern- ” 
ment than has ever been made from the fla 
whole output of the-Anglo-Iranian Oil sq 
Co.” 

Iran is fighting a stubborn battle of its th 
own, and now is beginning to cast eyes sh 
at Russia. It is puzzled by America’s at- 
titude. The Shah said in a recent press 
interview: 

“What Iran will never understand is 
why America chose to spend billions on 
its former enemies but would give no 
substantial economic help to a former 
ally in a part of the world so critical to 
peace. It would take so little to make a 
difference here. It is tragic to think of all 
the time that has been lost, of all that 
might have been done.” 
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Back in the 1850’s in the days before steel, a J&L workman, 
while passing hot iron bars through a rolling mill, accidentally 
let go of his iron tongs—allowing them to pass between the rollers. 

An alert supetintendent noticed that the flattened tongs had 
a hard, smooth, bright finish. He bee to experiment. New 
machinery was designed and built—a U. S. patent was issued in 
1860 . And thus began the practice of finishing iron and 
later steel while cold. 

Cold finished steel bars, like those shown racked above, are 
used by the metal working industry in a variety of ways. . 
flats for jigs and base plates in the automotive industry 
squares for machine parts. 

But most of the cold finished steel shapes made by J&L— 
the rounds, hexagons, and small squares—are sold to machine 
shops where high speed lathes or automatic screw machines 


turn out millions of finished parts similar to those shown below. 
These vital parts go into engines for tanks, planes, trucks, 
automobiles, and agricultural equipment. They form the intricate 
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J&L... oricinator of COLD FINISHED STEEL 


keeps pace with defense and essential civilian needs 











Color photograph by Corneliu: 


“brains” of business machines and make up the working parts 
of typewriters, electric appliances, refrigerators, and washing 
machines, guns, and rifles. 

J&L Cold Finished Steel is made in hundreds of grades and 
in all standard round, square, flat, and hexagon shapes. In 
addition, many special shapes and grades are made to meet 
customers’ specifications. 

J&L Metallurgists have introduced many “firsts’’ in the steel 
industry through the years. “Firsts” in the cold finished steel 
field include /Jalcase, the original free-machining, case-hardening, 
open hearth steel, and more recently, the revolutionary and 
patented “Z” Steel which provides even faster machining, 
longer tool life, better finish. 

J&L expects to increase its steel ingot capacity by 1,560,000 
net tons in the next 15 months—enough additional steel tonnage 
to build 40,000 thirty-ton tanks . . . an expansion necessary to 
help fill vital defense and essential civilian demands for more 
and better steel. 


LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CAVE OF THE WINDS. This largest “‘supersonic” 
wind tunnel in the world—at the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, Lewis Labo- 
ratory, Cleveland—is capable of providing air 
velocities up to twice the speed of sound for 
aeronautical research. The tunnel’s testing 
chamber measures 8 by 6 feet, and has flexible 
walls of highly-polished U-S-’S Stainless Steel 
plates, specially made by U.S. Steel for this 
vital defense project. 


NEW WAY TO GATHER GOOBERS. This new pea- 
nut combine threshes along the row where the 
peanuts are grown, gathers up nut-laden vines, 
picks them clean, and deposits the mulch to 
condition the soil for the next crop. In tests, it 
has reduced harvesting man-hours per acre from 
30 to 4, lets two men do the work of 12, saves 
$40 an acre. Making steel for such equipment, 
U.S. Steel helps build a more productive America. 
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Only STEEL 
can do so many 
jobs so well 


GIANT SHEEPSFOOT ROLLER. Army Engineers 
find this odd-looking, 36-ton steel roller a very 
useful tool for compacting and leveling off fill 
in the construction of airstrips. Although the 
defense program will require increasing amounts 
of steel, the constantly-expanding steel-produc- 
ing facilities of United States Steel should en- 
able it to supply steel for many essential 
everyday uses, too. 


Listen to. . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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HOW TO SWING A STEEPLE 80 FEET UP. Here 
are two cranes completing the 80-foot lift of a 
prefabricated steel steeple, and about to swing 
it over its base. Unitea States Steel has won a 
world-wide reputation as fabricators and erec- 
tors of steel work for everything from football 
stadia to church steeples, from bridges to tele- 
vision towers. 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT EL. 


In 1951, the American steel industry must be able to purchase 
30 million tons of high grade scrap outside the industry, if it is 
to achieve the record steel production goals set for it by our 
defense program. Memo to manufacturers farmers and pro- 
prietors of auto “graveyards”: Turn in your scrap It means 
money for you, more steel for America! 


UNITED STATES STEEL Aging Bite Bec 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY @ 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e@ 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION @ 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY e 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY e@ 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e@ 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY @ 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
@ UNION SUPPLY COMPANY e 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY @ 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Backers of the General are be- 


ing forced into the open, forced 
"to go after delegates or see their 
chance fade. 


“Draft” try is to have Eisen- 
hower assent. He’s a Republican, 
willing to run, but handicapped 
by present job. 

Inside story of this venture in 
politics follows. 


KANSAS CITY 

The campaign to win the Republi- 
can presidential nomination for Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is being forced 
out into the open. With Senator 
Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, gaining 
ground, the anti-Taft forces feel that 
they can wait no longer. They must 
rally back of a candidate, and the 
General is their man. 

Plans for the campaign are being 
whipped into shape rapidly and the 
real story of the General’s own. atti- 
tude toward the campaign is_ being 
put into the hands of his followers. It 
goes like this: 





THE MILITARY HAT 
. into the discard? 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1951 


Wraps soon will be taken off 
1 the Eisenhower boom. 

















-Talburt in the New York World-Telegram & Sun 
‘LOOK, NO HANDS!’ 
. but lots of support 


The General will accept a Republi- 
can nomination. The factors that held 
him back in 1948 no longer exist. He 
would take the nomination out of a sense 
of duty and it would have to come to 
him as a “draft,” although he may lend 
the weight of his own personality to the 
draft movement—as a civilian—before the 
final showdown in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 

A majority vote of the Convention 
delegates would be enough to consti- 
tute a draft and bring the General into 
the race. He no longer thinks of a unan- 
imous demand by the Republican Party, 
or by both parties, for him to make the 
race. He knows more now about the di- 
visions in both parties than he did a few 
years ago. 

Any activity by the General, how- 
ever, must wait until he has finished his 
work in Europe and is able to put aside 
his uniform. A worsening situation there 
could be a real barrier. But he hopes 
to be ready to head for home and civil- 
ian life early in 1952. 

The old handicaps of 1948 are gone. 
The General feels that he is less of a 
military man than he was then. He has 
had a taste of civilian life at Columbia 
University and has brushed up on eco- 
nomics. He dogs not feel obligated to 
President Truman, rather he feels that 
he helped the Administration to pull its 
chestnuts out of the fire in Europe. 


The Eisenhower-for-President Plan 
General Is Willing—‘Draft’ Move Under Way 





Moreover, the General now is relieved 
that he would not be put in a position 
of fighting George C. Marshall, his old 
commander, as he would have been in 
1948. This was a real problem to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. In 1948, General Mar- 
shall was Secretary of State. Now he is 
in retirement. 

In 1948, General Eisenhower had 
some hope of being able to retire. Now 
he knows that is out of the question. He 
has found that he could not retire. And, 
since he cannot, the General is ready to 
take whatever assignment may come to 
him. 

In addition, the General is unhappy 
about the way things are going in the 
United States. He fears there is a “social- 
istic” trend. He is concerned about the 
centralization of Government and too 
much spending. He approves the broad 
outlines of the foreign policy, but finds 
much in its details to criticize. All of this 
has brought him to a willingness to run— 
out of a sense of duty—if called. 

When the right time comes, the Gen- 
eral will doff his uniform and make a 
frank and open statement of his avail- 
ability for the nomination. He believes 
that military men should not take an ac- 
tive part in politics and he will be out 
of active service before he does this. But, 
when it appears, his statement will put 
him clearly on the record as a Republi- 
can, give something of his political phi- 





THE CIVILIAN HAT 
. into the ring? 
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in the W: Pa, Observer 


‘HORNS OF A DILEMMA’ 
Republicans are divided .. . 








losophy and clear the road for the cam- 
paign. 

If nominated, the General will lead 
the Republicans in an active campaign. 

Backed by these assurances, an Eisen- 
hower organization is taking shape. It is 
being directed and nudged into line by 
the same men who have set up winning 
combinations and dictated the choices 
in the last four Republican National 
Conventions. They are tough-minded, 
seasoned, political battlers, used to win- 
ning their way in these party contests. 

Setting the pace for the campaign are 
the men who put over the drive for the 
nomination of Alf M. Landon in 1936. 
Roy A. Roberts, president of the Kansas 
City Star, has an active part. Two Kans- 
ans, Harry Darby, former U.S. Senator 
and the present Republican National 
Committeeman, and Senator Frank Carl- 
son, are out in front in the fight. They are 
spreading the word through the Midwest. 

Aiding them in this area are the former 
lieutenants of Harold Stassen, once Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, now president of 
the University of Pennsylvania. His 
strength lay in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, some of 
the States in which Senator Taft now is 
leading a personal assault. Mr. Stassen’s 
ties reach back into the Willkie organiza- 
tion of 1940. He was a Convention floor 
leader for Wendell L. Willkie’s suc- 
cessful drive. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey is an ac- 
tive and powerful ally in the movement. 
The Governor has turned the full force 
of his personal organization into the 
drive. And his organization has been 
strong enough to wrest two nominations 
out of Republican Conventions. He still 
has followers in every State. 
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In New York, the Dewey organization 
is all-powerful in G.O.P. affairs. Here, the 
Governor has the active cooperation of 
Senator Irving M. Ives, who, like other 
friends of the Governor, is going down 
the line for General Eisenhower. Two 
other friends of the Governor, Senators 
Leverett Saltonstall and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., are leading the movement for 
the General in Massachusetts. On the 
West Coast, Senator Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon, is active for Eisenhower. 

Pennsylvania is being led into the 
Eisenhower movement from two direc- 
tions. Senator James Duff, the former 
Governor, who has a keen dislike for 
Governor Dewey, is an ardent cam- 
paigner for General Eisenhower. The 
Senator is working actively in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere. And Representative 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
whom Mr. Dewey chose as Chairman of 





‘ 
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mK recone ; 
CAMPAIGNER TAFT 
... the Senator looks strong... 


the Republican National Committee in 
the 1948 campaign, is busily pulling to- 
gether the strands of the Eisenhower 
campaign from contacts all over the 
country. 

Thus, the working ties of the leaders 
in the movement are of long standing, 
based on old friendships, and reach into 
every State. At the moment, the Eisen- 
hower leaders are measuring their 
strength, nurturing old friendships, lay- 
ing the groundwork for the effort ahead. 

There is no present drive for dele- 
gates. That still is to come. Present efforts 
are directed at developing strength in the 
powerful organizations that lie in the 
party, or on its fringes, in the various 
States. From these will come the popular 
appeal which the workers hope will give 
the movement its draft character. 





In November, the big push will be on. 
By that time, the pressures will be bear- 
ing down upon State Republican lead- 
ers, with demands that they choose be- 
tween the Taft and the Eisenhower 
wings of the party. The business of nail- 
ing down State delegations will get un- 
der way. The Eisenhower men count on 
getting about half of the Southern dele- 
gations. This is about the same propor- 
tion that Governor Dewey has won in 
the past. 

Kansas can produce a declaration for 
Eisenhower at any time this is wanted to 
start the ball rolling. This will be sup- 
ported by the Kansas State Republican 
Convention. A group of Middle Western 
governors may unite in a demand for the 
General. Various Senators will join in. 
And, when the time comes, the General's 
name will be dropped into various 
presidential primaries. 

By the time the drive begins to pick 
up momentum, soon after the first of the 
year, the leaders hope that General 
Eisenhower will wind up his work in 
Europe and come home. All of them 
hope that President Truman will put no 
block in these plans. 

With the return of the General, the 
drive will be thrown into full speed. 
There will be various invitations for him 
to speak. These will give him a chance 
to state clearly his political views and 
thus remove the complaints of some 
partisans that they do not know how the 
General stands on the important issues. 

But the work of the Eisenhower forces 
will not wait until the General comes 
home. It is beginning now. An Eisen- 
hower headquarters soon will be func- 
tioning in Kansas to make certain that 
the General is called. 








—Justus in the Minneapolis Star 
‘ROADBLOCK’ 
... when will the General move? 
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Year after year more businessmen recognize the value of 
Hertz service! And it is easily understood, when you know 

the convenience and pleasure of renting a new car from 
Hertz ...that’s as private as your own. You'll often find Hertz a 
“business lifesaver.” Try it! Low rates include gas, oil and 
proper insurance, and you can rent a fine new car for as 

long as you wish. Save time. Save money. Hertz is 

ready to serve you in more than 500 cities. 





"MH You in MORE qunrtie 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to respon- 
sible local interests to operate as part 
of the Hertz system. For complete in- 
formation write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Sys- 
tem, Inc., Dept 791, 218 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Depend on Hertz... world’s largest, finest car rental system! 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz 
station in San Jose, Cal., So. 2nd at San Sal- 
vadore Sts., the weekday daytime rate is $5.00 
plus 8c per mile, including gas, oil and insur- 
ance. Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile trip is 
only $7.40, regardless of how many ride. And 
the rates are lower by the week. 


RENT FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS A.B.C. 
...A. Go to a Hertz station. B. Show your 
driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step 
into the car and go! 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a 
new Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid 
condition and as private as your own. Rent 
day or night, for an hour, a day, a week or 
as long as you wish. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION... You are al- 
ways sure that you are properly insured when 
you rent a car from any Hertz station. 


RESERVATIONS ... To be sure of a car when 
you need it, make a reservation in advance 
by calling your local Hertz station. They will 


reserve a car for use locally...or at the 
Hertz station in your destination city. If you 
prefer—and you have the correct station 
name and address—write, wire or phone your 
reservation direct to your destination city. If 
there is no Hertz station in your home town, 
request your Hertz reservation through the 
Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at 
the railroad or airline reservation office, or 
travel agency. Insist on Hertz for dependable 
service and proper insurance protection. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION .. . Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self service is available in over 500 cities 
and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Mexico and Hawaii. 
For compiete information call your local Hertz 
station listed under "H" “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self”, 
in the telephone book, or write Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, Inc., Dept. 791, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago’ 4, Illinois. 

TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ As EAsy As (A) B® © 
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WHAT RESERVISTS CAN EXPECT 


For Most: 17-24 Months, If In; No Calls, If Out 


Here, out of all the confusion, 
is what the Reservist can count 
on— 

If he’s in uniform now: two 
years’ service as a member of 
Organized Reserve or National 
Guard, 17 months otherwise. 

If he’s still at home: little 
chance of recall as a veteran, 
fair chance as an Army Volunteer 
Reservist, bigger chance as a 
Navy or Air Force OR officer. 


Serious concern about what the fu- 
ture holds for them is being felt once 
more by 2.5 million Reservists and 
their families. 

Men in Reserves still are being called 
by all of the armed services. Widespread 
hope, built up, that veterans might be 
released after a year of active duty is 
fading. Hardships, big and small, are 
being undergone by many. A feeling that 
Reservists are discriminated against ap- 
pears to be spreading. Congress, trying 
to offer some relief, is up against a need 
for more and more experienced men in 
the armed forces, and by specialized 
needs of each service. 

What Reservists are concerned about 
most at this time is shown in the chart 
on page 23 covering “gripes” in hundreds 
of actual letters from Reservists in recent 
weeks. Underlying them all is a feeling 
of uncertainty about just what is in store 
next for those in service and those at 
home. 

Yet there are certain basic points that 
the individual can be sure of in policy 
decisions now reached by Congress and 
the armed services. 

Men now in uniform, for example, 
can count on this much: 

Organized Reservists and men from 
the National Guard are going to be re- 
tained on active duty for 24 months. 
That applies to officers and enlisted men 
alike. There is one exception—Air Force 
men in units recalled prior to June 19, 
1951, will be released after 21 months of 
service. 

Most men with Organized Reserve 
status went on active duty between Octo- 
ber, 1950, and April, 1951. They will 
be coming home between October, 1952, 
and April, 1953, if in the Army or Navy; 
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between July, 1952, and January, 1953, 
if in the Air Force. Some Air Force units 
that were recalled after June 19, 1951, 
will serve the full 24 months. 

Inactive and Volunteer Reservists, 
those who were not drawing drill pay 
for Reserve training when they were re- 
called to duty, must be released after 
they have served 17 months, provided 
they served 12 months in World War II. 
Most of them served from two to five 
years in the last war. The attempt to cut 
their current service to 12 months by law 
appears to be blocked. 





—Castens 
RESERVIST IS RECALLED 
For others: uncertainty 


In this group, most men went on 
active duty between August, 1950, and 
February, 1951. They must be released 
during the period from January to Sep- 
tember, 1952. Actually, nearly all en- 
listed .nen will be released a few months 
ahead of time. The Army promises to get 
home by Christmas, 1951, most of its 
men who saw service last winter in Ko- 
rea. Officers, by contrast, will be held 
usually for the full 17 months, probably 
getting home in the eighteenth month 
after they were recalled. 

Reservists at home, not yet called, 
face widely varying chances of being 
taken. Their chances depend most on 
what service they belong to and what 
military skills they possess. Age, rank, 
number of children, jobs and physical 
condition have a bearing, too, but are 





less important if a man happens to be 
the kind of specialist that the armed 
forces need at the moment. 

In general, it is true that most World 
War II officers who are not active mem- 
bers of Reserve units can relax a bit, if 
they have not been tapped so far. Yet 
not one of the services is willing to give 
up its hold over these men. It will be at 
least six months or a year before any 
wholesale resignations of commissions are 
permitted, for example. At present, all 
World War II commissions are still out- 
standing, fully effective for recall pur- 
poses. 

In more detail, the outlook is this: 

The Air Force has 220,000 officers 
and 70,000 enlisted men still left in its 
Volunteer Reserve. This group includes 
all the World War II officers who ac- 
cepted AAF Reserve commissions in 1945 
and 1946. About 21,000 of these officers 
—more than | out of 10—are likely to be 
picked for active duty in the year that 
ends next June 30. They can be held for 
17 months under present law. 

That is the estimate made by an Air 
Force general before the Senate Appro- 


_ priations Committee recently. If the air 


arm gets its wish to expand, however, it 
may need a larger number of World 
War II officers from this group by mid- 
1952. 

Enlisted men in the Volunteer Air 
Reserve who are veterans of World War 
II are not going to be recalled against 
their will, according to present AF plans. 
This promise could be broken with any 
big expansion, but this appears unlike- 
ly because AF training of new enlisted 
specialists is rising fast. 

The Navy, meanwhile, has 140,000 
officers and 475,000 enlisted men in its 
Volunteer Reserve, subject to call. 

Enlisted men of this group who are 
not veterans of World War II probably 
will be called in eventually. There are 
more than 100,000 of these. Veterans of 
World War II, however, will not be 
called after next January 1. Between now 
and then, some veteran petty officers will 
go back on active duty. 

Officers in the Volunteer Reserve are 
not being called in any great numbers, 
but the Navy refuses to agree not to re- 
call any such officers in the future. Sev- 
eral thousand, out of a pool of more than 
140,000, probably face recall in the year 
ahead. But more than 100,000 Navy of- 
ficers, once members of the Volunteer 
Reserve, are going to inactive service 
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and, barring big war, will not be called 

In the Navy’s Organized Reserve, the 
few remaining officers are still being re- 
called on a fairly definite basis. Some 
enlisted men, too, will continue to be 
called up from this group, although the 
Navy has cleaned out virtually all en- 
listed men from its original pre-Korea 
Organized Reserve. 

The Army, at the same time, plans to 
limit its recalls largely to members of its 
Volunteer Reserve. There are about 84,- 
000 officers and 43,000 enlisted men in 
this group. Veterans among the enlisted 
men are promised they will not be called 
up for the present limited war. Of the 
officers, estimates range from 3,000 to 
9,000 to be called by mid-1952: But the 
Army is not making any promises on the 
numbers of officers to be required. 

Men in the Organized Reserve Corps 
of the Army are in a different situation. 
There are 75,000 officers and 130,000 
enlisted men here who attend drills, 
draw pay, and are required to report for 
at least 15 days of field training each 
year. Army policy has been to call to 
active duty as few of these Reserve units 
as possible. The ORC, in the Army’s 
view, represents a last-resort emergency 
force that must be ready to defend the 
U.S. itself and act as the nucleus for a 
fast-expanding Army if big war comes. 
That is why only a few in these units 
have been recalled, while Inactive Re- 
servists, getting no drill pay or training, 
were being ordered to Korea. 

This policy of the Army has been less 
understood and more criticized than al- 
most any other policy involved in the 
Reserve recall program. There is no of- 
ficial hint of any change in the policy as 
yet. But the possibility remains that next 
spring, as the need for replacements 
rises, the Army may turn to this group of 
Organized Reservists for men to replace 
the flood of trained men returning home. 

The future, to sum it up, holds con- 
tinued uncertainty for Reservists and 
their families. If all goes well and no big 
war occurs, most of the officers and en- 
listed men of World War II who have 
not been recalled are going to be left at 
home. Men most likely to be called are 
those in the Navy’s Organized Reserve, 
and the pilots, navigators, bombardiers 
and radar technicians in the Air Force’s 
Volunteer Reserve. Once in, their tours 
of duty are likely to be 17 months. 

National Guardsmen are in a similar 
position. Most will stay at home, but 
some are certain to be called—the Army 
just ordered up two more Guard divisions 
and plans to recall another in the months 
ahead. 

That is how the Reserve program looks 
now. It has changed many times in the 
past, and will change again if any big 
break comes in the war. 
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New Gripes of Reservists 











Men drawing drill pay in the Army’s Organized 
Reserve stay at home while unpaid Volunteer 
and Inactive Reservists are called up instead. 
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National Guardsmen, who joined so they could 
serve with their friends from home, find Guard 
units now being “cannibalized” to get replace- 
ments for Korea. 


Po” 


Navy “Regulars” get the shore billets and school 
assignments in the U.S., while Reservists get 
sea duty and Korea. 


GO 


Reserve officers, in case after case, find them- 
selves recalled to do jobs that “any intelligent 
high-school graduate could do without trying.” 


=) / 
4x 
Many Reservists are not serving at the special- 


ties for which they were recalled, after 
sacrificing jobs and family life to perform those 


specialties. 
= , 
4x 


Regulars are getting temporary promotions to 
higher ranks while Reservists are ordered to 
active duty at their old wartime grades despite 
six years of Reserve duty. 


FOE 


Draft calls were low all summer—but there has 
been no letup in the recall of Reservists who 
have already fought in one war. 


=> / 
Op 
Reserve enlistments are being extended for 
a year. The Government, after “breaking its 


contract with Reservists,” is treating them as 
“draftees.” 


Complaints taken from actual letters from Reservists. 
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with ROBERT SCHUMAN 


Minister of Foreign Affairs for France 


TO GET A STRONG EUROPE— 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Western statesmen express 
their dilemma this way: Germany must be strong 
enough to offer a barrier to Russia’s pressure west- 
ward. But Germany must not be a threat to France. 

What does France think of German reérma- 
ment? How would the French solve this dilemma? 
How can Western Europe be made strong? 

To answer these questions, U. S. News & World 
Report interrogated the man who has been closest 
to these problems as Premier and as Foreign Min- 
ister of France: Robert Schuman. The questions 
and his answers follow: 








ROBERT SCHUMAN, the man who achieved fame 
with his plan to make a single market for coal and 
steel in six European countries, is a product of the 
French-German border. Born in Luxembourg, 
reared in Lorraine, he was educated in German- 
kanguage schools, attended the universities of 
Bonn, Berlin, Munich and Strasbourg. 

Mr. Schuman rose to prominence through the 
French Chamber of Deputies, was Premier during 
the difficult years of 1947-48 and has held many 
Cabinet positions, currently as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. He is 65. 








Q What is the prospect for a unified Western Euro- 
pean army, Mr. Schuman? 

A The prospect is very favorable. The negotiations 
of the Paris Conference are well advanced and the 
firm support which is now given to that plan by the 
United States is most helpful. The desire expressed by 
the British Government at the Washington Confer- 
ence to establish the closest possible association with 
the European continental communities at all stages 
is a very promising sign too. 

Q Should Germany be rearmed as part of the Euro- 
pean defense setup? 

A Germany must not be rearmed, but Europe must 
be rearmed with German contingents; the German 
contingents being integrated in a European army. 

Q Should it be commanded by Germans or should 
it be under a unified European command? 

A All forces of the European defense community, 
French forces as well as German forces, will be under 
a unified European command. 

Q Is it the time for a German peace treaty? 

A The present situation of Germany and especially 
the fact that this country is divided and partly occu- 
pied by Soviet forces make impossible, for the time 
being, the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

Q There is some criticism in this country that 
France is lagging in her rearmament program. Is 
that true? 

A We do our best in the armament industry. Our 
workers work 48 to 50 hours a week, but our capacity 
of production cannot be fully utilized because of the 
lack of coal and coke. Moreover, the rise in raw- 
material prices and the scarcity of certain strategic 
materials put a brake on our effort, but we are con- 
templating some solutions in the frame of the North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization to overcome difficulties 
which are not peculiar to France. 

Q Why is more economic aid necessary when pro- 
duction is so high in Europe? 

A Because France and Europe, before having com- 
pletely recovered, must now bear a new burden: re- 
armament. Moreover, one must take into account the 
fact that the indexes of production usually quoted 
are established in relation to the year 1938, which was 
not a peak year regarding production. As a matter of 
fact, if the present French production is compared to 
that of 1929, it appears that the index for 1951 is 
only 103 per cent. 

Q Americans are puzzled by the fact that Euro- 
pean industry seems to be producing more than ever, 
yet nations of Western Europe profess to be unable to 
support armed forces as large as before the last war. 
What is the explanation of this situation as far as 
France is concerned? 

A One of the explanations lies in the fact stated in 
the above program. Other explanations are that 
France has undergone four years of occupation and 
spoliations, during which she had to pay, just as oc- 
cupation costs, a total amount of 6 billion dollars. 
Moreover, she must cope with problems which didn’t 
exist for her before the war: reconstruction, which in 
many fields like housing, power plants, etc., is not 
terminated, lack of coal and coke, an increase in the 
cost of armed forces per man, difficulty of maintain- 
ing the balance of payments owing to her loss of 
certain external markets and of a large amount of 
her external assets. 

To that must be added the tremendous cost of the 
war which France has to wage in Indo-China to pre- 
vent the Communist tide from overflowing Southeast 
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Not the Time for German Treaty . . . More Economic Aid 


Necessary .. . Prospects for Unified European Army 


Asia and getting control of the stra- 
tegic and essential resources of that 
area. 

Q Is the Schuman Plan still very 
much alive? What, in simple terms, 
is the purpose of that plan? 

A The Schuman Plan is more 
alive than ever and I have every 
reason to hope that it will be imple- 
mented very soon. The purpose of 
that plan is to merge the resources 
of coal and steel of six European 
countries: France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and Italy, in other words to create a 
single large European market, open 
to 160 million inhabitants, instead of six small na- 
tional markets. This will increase production and low- 
er prices in a way comparable to that which has made 
possible the tremendous expansion of American mass 
production. 

Q What still must be done before positive steps are 
taken to integrate the steel industry of Western Eu- 
trope? When do you expect these steps to be taken? 

A The only step to be taken is the ratification of 
the Schuman Plan by the parliaments of the countries 
concerned. This should be a matter of weeks only. 

Q What gains do you expect to flow from the actual 
working of the Schuman Plan? 

A An increase of productivity and of total produc- 
tion. This will mean an improvement of the standard 
of living, better economic stability, an important ex- 
pansion of the defense potentialities of Europe and 
further regression of Communism. 

Q Is Germany to be permitted to push ahead as 
rapidly as possible with the expansion of her industry? 

A Practically all controls on Germany’s industry 
will be lifted as soon as the Schuman Plan andthe 
European defense communities are in force, except a 
few security controls on the production of a small 
number of armament items which the Big Three have 
unanimously thought necessary to maintain. 

Q Is Europe making real progress toward breaking 
the trade barriers between its separate countries? 
What are the evidences of that progress? 

A The progress is very substantial. Several impor- 
tant steps have been taken in that direction. At the 
end of the war, all inter-European trade was sub- 
mitted to a rigid system of so-called qualitative and 
quantitative control. Progressively the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation, with the strong- 
est support of the French Government, has liberal- 





ized first 50 per cent of the inter- 
European trade of each participat- 
ing country, later 65 per cent, and is 
now implementing a new liberaliza- 
tion amounting to 75 per cent of the 
exchanges. Moreover, an institution 
such as the Eyropean Payments 
Union has been a decisive step 
toward expansion of inter-European 
trade by removing obstacles created 
by currency shortages. The Schu- 
man Plan will complete total lib- 
eralization of European trade as far 
as two basic products, coal and steel, 
are concerned. 

Q Do you feel that the Marshall 
Plan has accomplished for Europe what it set out 
to accomplish? Did the billions of dollars from the 
United States put Western Europe firmly on its feet? 

A The Marshall Plan enabled Europe to recover to 
a large extent from the losses of war; it has helped a 
great deal the re-establishment of the normal eco- 
nomic balance and of a normal standard of living. 
Thus, it has decisively contributed to the recession of 
Communism. Those billions of dollars have enabled 
Europe, which was much of an invalid, to stand again 
on her feet; that does not mean, however, that Europe 
does not still need economic support in the future. 

Q How badly will France be hit by a reduction in 
U.S. economic aid? 

A Very badly. Any reduction of U.S. economic aid 
means either a threat to our economic balance or a re- 
duction of our armament program or both. 

Q What does France need from the United States? 

A The continuation of the moral and material sup- 
port that the United States have given to us up to 
now and for which we are very grateful. 

Q What is the future of France? Will she be a 
strong nation again? 

A France has already made, since the war, a won- 
derful recovery. The results already reached are a 
guarantee of the future. In that respect, one of the 
most encouraging signs is the substantial increase of 
the birth rate in France. I am convinced that, in the 
economic, social and military fields, we will, in spite 
of those difficulties I mentioned, still make progress. 
France’s strength will be constantly increasing and 
will enable her to play fully the part she has assumed 
as an active member of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, as one of the key powers in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and as a leader of the European 
nations toward union. 


—Black Star 
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Atom-Powering the Armed Forces 
Military Uses on Land, Sea and in the Air|. 


a 


Big things are stirring right 
now in the atomic field. 

New weapons, atomic mis- 
siles, hydrogen bombs, atomic 
ships and planes are on the way. 
There are proposals for atomic 
armies, navies, air forces. 

So much is happening that 
most people are bewildered by 
it all. Here is an attempt to bring 
into focus for you facts about the 
atom’s new uses. 


A large-scale expansion is near in 
the military uses of atomic energy. 
There are to be new superbombs, 
“baby” bombs, atomic missiles, atomic 
shells for guns, power plants for ships 
and aircraft, even atomic torpedoes. 

Progress in atomic science, causing 
this expansion, is at a very rapid rate at 
this time. It is so rapid that Mr. Truman 
is asking Congress to provide another 
500 million dollars on top of recent re- 
quests for nearly 2 billion. Already 100,- 
000 men are at work on the atom, with 
more being added daily. In actual cash, 
U.S. will be spending 1.3 billion on 
atomic energy this year, three times the 
rate of a few years ago. New discoveries 
are being made that assure almost un- 
limited supplies of raw material, biggest 
bottleneck in the past. 

Reports of first one new atomic weap- 
on and then another create a bewildering 
picture of just what is going on now. To 
bring the whole range of developments 
into focus, here is a factual account of 
what has been revealed to date. 

Atomic bombs at least six times 
more powerful than the Hiroshima type 
now are in assembly-line production. The 
supply on hand is very large. With a 
further step-up in output, the cost of 
each bomb may soon be reduced below 
$240,000—the cost of a medium tank. 

Hydrogen bombs, vastly more 
powerful than present atomic bombs, are 
on their way, their basic production 
problems solved. That is indicated by 
President Truman’s request for half a 
billion dollars for completion of an H- 
bomb plant, technical design of which 
now must be complete. This brings to 
1.3 billion the planned investment in 
facilities for making the superbombs. 
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“Baby’” bombs, meanwhile, are 
known to be in production. These pro- 
vide a smaller “carrying case” for atomic 
explosives. They can be used as a trigger 
for hydrogen bombs, as well as war- 
heads for missiles, shells and torpedoes. 

Atomic missiles also are in produc- 
tion. The Matador, pictured on page 27, 
is designed as a pilotless bomber able to 
carry an atomic warhead. It already has 
been test-flown by the Air Force, and a 
new squadron to handle these 


Atom-powered aircraft carrier; 
are next in line. Admiral William \, 
Fechteler, new Chief of Naval Opera. 
tions, reveals that the Navy now is think. 
ing about building a carrier to be m 
with atomic energy. 
cannot be converted by installing atomic 
engines. New design is required, but the 
principal problems already have beep 


solved in research on the atom-powered] ; 


submarine now under construction. The 





missiles is to be commissioned on 
October 1. The Army, meanwhile, 
is testing the Corporal E, an ex- 
perimental missile of its own for 
use against enemy troops. 

Atomic artillery, too, is well 
along. There have been indica- 
tions that atomic shells were test- 
fired in Nevada last winter. About 
5,000 Army, Navy and Air Force 
men soon are to be sent to the 
Nevada desert for training in the 
tactical use of atomic weapons of 
this type. 

Atomic torpedoes, in tum, 
are expected to follow. This is to 
be a modification of the atomic 
missile, carrying its warhead un- 
der water to blow up harbors, 
submarine bases, or warships. 

Atomic submarines, which 
can cruise under water indefinite- 
ly, are further along. A contract 
already has been let and produc- 
tion begun on the first model, ex- 














pected to be complete in 1953 or 
54. Speed of that submarine is to 
be far above that of present types. 
Its range will be virtually un- 
limited. There will be no physi- 
cal need to surface and thus expose it- 
self to attack. Cost is to be high, but a 
fleet of these underwater vessels is 
planned. 

Atomic aircraft also are on order. 
The first bomber powered by atomic 
energy is not expected to be delivered 
until long after the first atomic subma- 
rine. But, when completed, it will be able 
to fly well beyond the speed of sound 
and, in theory, could travel around the 
world nonstop on a pound or two of fuel. 
With contracts placed, the indications 
are that basic problems of shielding, 
weight and heat transfer have been 
solved. Expectation is that the first atom- 
powered bomber will be about the size 
of the present B-36 and will be able to 
carry several A-bombs. 


- . superbombs and “‘baby’’ bombs 


—Knox in the Nashville Banner 
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carrier, when built, probably will have a 
higher speed than any other warship 
afloat and could make long cruises with 
out a need for refueling. 

Sea-going atom bombers, how- 
ever, are already here. The Navy 3 
training crewmen now in the launching 
of big, twin-engine, carrier-based AJ-l 
bombers, which can carry conventional 
atom bombs. Two 27,000-ton carriers, 
the Essex and the Oriskany, have been 
modernized to make them able to cary 
these big bombers. As a result, atomic 
attacks can be made from floating U.S. 
bases in the Mediterranean, the North 
Sea or the Western Pacific. 

Military uses of the atom, thus, ag 
being expanded rapidly as_ technical 
problems are being overcome on all sides. 
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The bottlenecks in raw materials and 
production facilities are being overcome, 
too. Senator Brien McMahon, chairman 
ot the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
in Congress, reveals that there is no limit 
and no limiting factor on the number of 
atomic weapons that this country can 
manufacture. 

How far the atom will go in re- 
placing present military weapens in the 
U.S. armed services is the big question. 
With more and more atomic weapons 
for the land, sea and air services, the 
trend is set. Where it could lead is shown 
in a new proposal by Senator McMahon. 
His views, as the top authority in Con- 
gress on atomic energy, are important as 
an indication of behind-the-scenes think- 
ing about the military atom. He says this: 

“I propose an atomic army and an 
atomic navy and an atomic air force—in 
place of the conventional defenses we 
now maintain to the tune of 50 or 60 
billion dollars a year. 

“Here is what I mean by an atomic 

amy: Fewer foot soldiers armed with 
tiles and more specialists equipped to 
fire an atomic shell wherever the enemy 
masses his troops. Fewer mortars and 
more short-range guided missiles with 
atomic warheads. Fewer flame throwers 
and more radiological warfare. I have 
in mind air-ground teamwork, with light 
planes capable of hurling atomic weap- 
ons at enemy troops, supply dumps and 
transportation choke points. 
“And here is my conception of an 
tome navy: Nuclear-powered subma- 
tines almost unlimited in range; nuclear- 
powered aircraft carriers capable of 
launching planes which carry the atomic 
bomb on both strategic and tactical mis- 
sions; ship-based atomic artillery; ship- 
based guided missiles with atomic war- 
heads; atomic mines; and target-seeking 
torpedoes which deliver atomic ex- 
plosives. , 

“An atomic air force, for its part, will 
seek out and destroy, with atomic weap- 
ons, the enemy’s industrial sinews of 
war. It will fire missiles with atomic pay 
loads, It will deliver the hydrogen bomb 
when that most terrible of weapons is 
achieved. Even more, it will visit atomic 
fury upon the very ‘airfields and bases 
from which an aggressor would strike 
against our cities.” 

What Senator McMahon proposes, in 
brief, is to step up production of atomic 
Weapons to a rate costing 6 billions a 
year, compared with the present 1.3 bil- 
lions, then cut back production of con- 
ventional weapons to a token amount. 
Idea is to modify the present armed 
forces, with the atom as the basic weap- 
on, 

Actually, as responsible military of- 
bfcials see it now, the trend is in that di- 
tection, but the atomic army, navy and 
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Soon, a whole squadron of them 


air force are a long way off. On land, 
the atom will not soon replace troops 
equipped with rifles for taking and hold- 
ing ground. At sea, a whole new fleet 
would be required for an atom-powered 
navy; present ships cannot be modified 
to that extent. In the air, atom-powered 
planes are coming, but conventional jet 
fighters still will be needed for defense 
and present bombers are too costly to 





SUBMARINE LAUNCHES AN A-BOMB (ARTIST‘'S CONCEPTION) 


be replaced entirely with faster, atom- 
fueled types. 

Widespread expansion in military uses 
of the atom, nonetheless, is near. New 
atomic weapons for all services already 
are in the production stage. New methods 
of using atomic power in connection with 
present weapons are well along. But how 
far the atom will go in revolutionizing 
U.S. defenses remains to be seen. 





Next, subs of unlimited range? 
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regarded as a 
“freeze” date on January 25 of this year, but im- 
mediately regulations were issued to correct inequities 


ith DR. RAYMOND B. ALLEN 


Chairman, Salary Stabilization Board 


HOW SALARY CONTROL WORKS 








EDITOR’S NOTE: What is salary control for? Is 
it to mold white-collar workers into some fixed 
pattern, or just to prevent extremes of competi- 
tion for brains during rearmament, or to do some- 
thing else? And how does it work? 

To answer these and related questions, the edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report interviewed in 
their conference room Dr. Raymond B. Allen, 
Chairman of the Salary Stabilization Board. 
With him was Joseph D. Cooper, Executive Di- 
rector of the Office of Salary Stabilization. The 
transcribed interview was approved by both. 








sity of Minnesota in 1924. 


Dr. RAYMOND B. ALLEN, now president of the 
University of Washington, was a practicing phy- 
sician before he turned to the administrative side 
of medical education. He held executive positions 
in the medical divisions of Columbia, Wayne and 
Illinois universities. 

Dr. Allen took leave from his university post 
last July to become Chairman of the Salary Sta- 
bilization Board. 

He was born in Cathay, N. Dak., in 1902 and 
won the first of his five degrees from the Univer- 








Q What do you consider the basic purpose of the 
Salary Stabilization Board as distinguished from the 
Wage Stabilization Board, Dr. Allen? Is one for the 
white-collar workers and the other for the manual 
workers? 

A That’s not quite the basis. Our constituency is 
the executive, administrative, professional, and out- 
side-salesmen personnel of the country—the salaried 
personnel. There are numbers of lower-salaried peo- 
ple, white-collar workers, who are eligible for over- 
time pay under the Wage-Hour laws. They come un- 
der the Wage Board. The Wage Stabilization Board 
also covers any of our normal groups who are repre- 
sented by unions for collective-bargaining purposes. 

Q Are your policies different on salaries? 

A No. We are, by the terms of the order creating 


this Board, 1:equired to follow the policies and regula- 
tions of the Wage Board in so far as this is practic- 
able. The really fundamental distinction between our 
jurisdiction and that of the Wage Board is that we 
deal with people who, for the most part, bargain indi- 
vidually for themselves, whereas the other Board 
handles them in groups. We must deal with our con- 
stituency in such a manner as not to interfere with 
the incentive system that is practiced largely through- 
out business whereby the rewards go to those who 
have produced the most. 


Q Is your objective to keep salaries down? 
A No, by no means. Stabilization should not be 
“freeze.” There was a temporary 


’ for individual employers. 


Q People can still get raises? 
A That’s right. 
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Q You encourage the normal procedure of merit 
increases, promotions, bonuses and all those things? 

A Exactly. What we try to do is take business con- 
ditions as they are and recognize their various pat- 
terns of compensation according to different types of 
business preferences. It is not our objective to say 
how business shall run itself, or how it shall pay, but, 
within the existing practices, what some of the limits 
are. There have to be limits to prevent inflationary 
practices. 

Q Is your directive or instructions to keep down 
salaries on the ground that the payment of in- 
creases in salaries will produce or assist in the infla- 
tionary trend? 

A We have no such directive. Both wage and salary 
stabilization aim to prevent the flow of. excessive 
amounts of compensation dollars so as to produce a 
pressure that will cause increasing prices. 

Q Then your primary interest is in those things in 
which the increases in wages and salaries would pro- 
duce an increase in price? 

A Price and purchasing power. 

Q A man who draws a large salary and gets an in- 
crease doesn’t get much of the increase anyway as it 
is absorbed in taxes? 

A That’s true. 

Q So, therefore, salary control—after you've 
reached a certain level of salary—is taken care of as 
far as inflation is concerned by taxation? 

A That is certainly a factor. And, of course, the 
country generally hasn’t realized that the managers 
of American industry are hired hands after all, just 
like the hired hands of labor. They are employed by 
stockholders to manage a given company and have to 
deal with all these forces—the Government, the em- 
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Aim to Restrain Excess Buying Power . .. Not Interfere 


With Incentive ... Reason for 6 and 10 Per Cent Raises 


ployes, the consumer, the buyer. 
Their job is the spark-plug job 
of American industry. Today, 
because of the factors you have 
mentioned, chiefly taxation, the 
compensation of these men is 
one of the most serious problems 
with which we deal for the sim- 
ple reason that today they often 
do not have the same real in- 
comes that they once had. 

Q Actually, isn’t it true that 
one of the Government’s agen- 
cies—namely, the Treasury De- 
partment—is reducing salaries 
and you are preventing them, in 
effect, from being increased, so that the net result is 
decreased salaries under stabilization instead of any 
inflationary influence? 

A We don’t prevent normal increases. 

Q Aren’t you restricting increases to a certain per 
cent over last year? 

A No, that’s for merit increases where you’re not 
being promoted to higher responsibilities. 

Q But, generally speaking, management couldn’t 
increase salaries without restrictions? 

A You’re allowed the same proportionate measure 
of increase as the regular wage earner. 

Q But you don’t allow an increase that offsets the 
tax increase? 

A No. 

Q Are you giving consideration to a plan to ex- 
clude the bottom group of employers—that is, the 
smallest ones? 

A We have a study going forward on that. It has 
to be related to the wage picture. We have to act 
jointly with the Wage Stabilization Board. 

Q And you make a joint decision on that? So that, 
if salaries are exempted, wages will be too? 

A That’s right. 

Q How small a shop would that be? About eight 
men? 

A It depends on how’the study goes. 

Q That actually would exempt a great number of 
employers, wouldn't it? 

A That’s right. 

Q Then, they could increase wages and salaries? 

A For the most part, of course, they’re paying low- 
€f wages and sometimes lower salaries. I must em- 
phasize, however, that all employers, no matter how 
small, must continue to comply with the regulations 
unless and until we exempt them. There is no assur- 
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ance that we will actually ex- 
empt them. 

Q Can an individual employe 
receive a raise in pay in the 
same job? 

A Yes. He can receive merit 
or length-of-service increases. 

Q Are there limits on promo- 
tion? 

A No, there are no limits on 
genuine promotions to positions 
of higher responsibility. 

Q Couldn’t you have every- 

body moving up and call them 
something else? 
A No, you can’t. If your boss 
promotes you tomorrow, we require that he certify on 
the payroll record that you are actually moving into 
a higher level of responsibility and that you are per- 
forming higher duties. 

Q Then, he reports these promotions to you? 

A No, he doesn’t report each promotion at present. 
His records must enable him to give us such a report 
if we require it. 

Q Like Wage Stabilization? 

A Yes. 

Q An inspector goes around? 

A Yes, but not the Wage and Hour inspector—an 
inspector. But we may require a periodic report, and 
if we find that some company is out of line we will go 
in for an inspection or additional data. If we find that 
he is committing a violation, we will impose the 
penalties provided by law. 

Q Can you tell us more about how one can get a 
raise in pay for the same job? 

A For the same job there are two main situations. 
Either he’s paid in a salary range, or he’s paid on a 
random basis. 

Q And within that range or classification? 

A Within that range you may be able to raise him, 
largely in accordance with past practice, with an over- 
all limit on the pay roll of 6 per cent. 

Q All pay-roll increases shall be not more than 6 
per cent? 

A I would say that for the salary-range system you 
can raise in accordance really with the steps within 
that salary plan according to the terms of the plan. 
And you can keep on doing that, but you can’t ex- 
ceed the top of the range for any one man, nor can 
you exceed 6 per cent for the entire pay roll of salaried 
employes. The same limit of 6 per cent applies to the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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- « - ‘Rise of 10 per cent to catch up with economy’ 


random-rate pay roll, where there are no salary 
ranges, but no individual can receive more than 10 
per cent in a year. 

Q Therefore, you might give three men a 10 per 
cent raise and give someone else a 4 per cent? 

A That’s right—you can’t pay out more than 6 per 
cent of the total pay roll. 

Q But the 10 per cent limit would not affect the 
man who under his salary-range plan would be en- 
titled, say, to a 15 per cent raise? He would still get 
that? 

A That’s right, provided it is a previously estab- 
lished plan which conforms to the regulations. 

Q One is an over-all figure then, and one is an in- 
dividual figure? 

A Yes. 

Q It’s 6 per cent of the pay roll of a group? 

A It’s 6 per cent of the pay roll of the group cov- 
ered by the plan. 

Q That doesn’t mean of the entire company? 

A No. 

Q So, if you have a group whose salaries total 
$100,000 a year, all the pay increases, whether they 
are 10 per cent or 3 or 4 per cent, can amount to in 
the aggregate is $6,000? 

A Yes, depending, of course, on the plan. 


Origin of 6 Per Cent Limit 

Q How did you arrive at the 6 per cent? 

A The 6 per cent was the Wage Board figure. We 
discussed it at some length in our industry confer- 
ences with various companies and their industrial-re- 
lations people, and that has been the policy right 
along. Some companies had gone beyond that in the 
past year, some to 7 or 8 per cent, and some below 6 
per cent, but that proved to be a pretty good cutoff 
point. 

Q This 6 per cent only relates to those that can be 
made without prior approval, but there may be situa- 
tions which are submitted for approval where you 
would allow 10 or 12 per cent, are there not? 

A Well, an employer can always petition for a 
greater amount, but he’d have to have a really rare 
case to warrant such an unusual deviation. 

Q What if he can show that his competitor has a 
larger pay roll, so that 6 per cent means more to the 
competitor than it does to the smaller company? 
Would that be taken into consideration? 

A No. Relative size of pay roll is not really a factor. 
If they use the same percentage, they’re really on the 
same relative basis, other things being equal. 

Q If you found a competitor was compensating his 
employes for the same work at a higher rate, would 
that justify an approval, for the smaller business, of 
a different rate? 

A There you are speaking of cases where there 
would be inequities in the salaries of employes in dif- 
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fering companies doing the same work. In those cases 
you might first adjust the inequities, and then let the 
employer avail himself of the 6 per cent. 

Q Is it possible to get a cost-of-living raise outside 
of the 6 per cent increases? 

A That is an additional factor. But it isn’t that we 
allow the pay roll to rise by 6 per cent, because indus- 
try is constantly making adjustments. We say that 6 
per cent of your pay roll can go to merit increases. 
But men are always dropping out and being replaced 
by others at beginning rates. Also, you may promote a 
man to the next higher grade but put him in at the 
bottom of the salary range, whereas the man that 
preceded him was at the top. 


Cost-of-Living Plan Not Final 

Q What per cent is allowed for cost of living? 

A That hasn’t been worked out. The Salary Stabili- 
zation Board is tentatively adopting the approach 
established by the Wage Stabilization Board, which 
allows increases to correspond with increases in cost- 
of-living indexes, but this is a changeable situation 
and there are no fixed percentages. 

Q So the merit increases would be one set of in- 
creases and the cost-of-living another set of increases, 
and is there still a third set? Didn’t you give a blanket 
authority for 10 per cent increase for rise in cost of 


. living? 


A It wasn’t just the rise in cost of living. There is a 
certain sequence. We took Jan. 25, 1951, as the sta- 
bilization date, and we said, “As of this date all 
salaries, wages and other compensation are stabilized, 
and you can’t advance from that point without prior 
authorization.” Then we said, “We find that since the 
first pay-roll period ending on or after Jan. 15, 1950, 
there has been a rise of about 10 per cent in pay rolls 
in that portion of the economy that has advanced, so 
we will allow other portions of the economy which 
have not made equivalent increases to advance also, 
up to that level.” So that was a “catch up” formula 
to allow companies which had not already done so to 
catch up. And that is still available to anyone who 
hasn’t used that. That’s the first add-on. 

Q And then in 1951 we came to the 6 per cent? 

A The 6 per cent is the amount you can pay for 
merit increases, so-called housekeeping increases. 

Q Hew does that differ from the 10 per cent al- 
lowed before? 

A A man is doing the same job but you call him in 
and say, “Joe, you’re doing a good job. I’m giving you 
a raise of $500.” What latitude should management 
have in such a case? The idea was to find out what 
their past operating practice was, and it was found 
that to allow them 6 pe: cent, based upon total pay 
roll, from which to draw for merit increases, would 
not be inflationary because that was customary prac- 
tice. Now that isn’t increasing the pay roll by 6 per 
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cent because the pay roll is always dropping, as you 
make adjustments—a new man comes in and starts at 
a lower rate. It’s not inflationary. Industry has always 
been doing that. And it didn’t affect price because in 
normal times you keep on making merit increases. In 
fact, we have said that these increases can’t be used to 
increase price ceilings. 

Q Can you apply the 6 per cent doctrine to 1950 as 
well? 

A No. 

Q So 1950 was the 10 per cent formula and 1951 is 
the 6 per cent formula? 

A The 10 per cent became available in 1951 to cor- 
rect inequities based on 1950 practice. 

Q But a man who has used the 10 per cent formula 
still has available to him the 6 per cent formula? 

A He has it available to him for the future, 6 per 
cent for 1951, 1952 and so on, under present policies. 

Q What do you do about length-of-service increases 
as distinguished from merit increases? 

A They come within the 6 per cent. 

Q What about promotions? There are no restric- 
tions on those, are there? You can get whatever the 
fellow who previously had the job got, can’t you? 

A Yes, provided he has the skill, experience and 
training. 


Rate for a New Kind of Job 

Q And if the job is a new one and didn’t exist be- 
fore, can you pay a random rate for that or must it 
be based upon what some other competitor is paying 
in the same industry for approximately the same serv- 
ices? 

A It must be based upon a comparable position 
calling for the same amount of training and experi- 
ence. That must be shown in their record keeping, 
which is subject to inspection. 

Q In other words, if they find in creating a new 
position that.comparable work is being compensated 
for by X dollars, they can pay X dollars? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you fix a time limit within which they must 
pay the higher pay to a man who is promoted? 

A Yes we did—90 days. 

Q Ninety days after he is promoted to this position 
he must get that higher pay or forfeit it? 

A No, if you don’t pay it within 90 days, thereafter 
you have to charge it off under the merit-increase 
fund. 

Q All these things may be done without going to 
the Board? 

A Yes. They must keep records of them in case it 
becomes necessary to check. It is largely self-admin- 
istered. 

Q Then every raise will have to be justified by a 
tecord which is in conformity with what you claim 
in your regulations are the purposes? 
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A On promotions, yes. 

Q What about length-of-service increases? 

A They become fairly automatic. If a man has put 
in, say, five years, he is entitled to certain recognition 
if he is doing his job. 


Need for Keeping Records 

Q What about the record keeping on that? Many 
companies have operated without any particular 
records—what do you do about that? 

A On the promotion end, we expect them, under 
this regulation, to keep records and describe the 
responsibilities. 

Q But take the historic-practice problem—a com- 
pany that has been in the habit of doing certain 
things over the years—if they assert that that is their 
practice and swear to it, is that all the record keeping 
they need? 

A Our regulations are not regulations which forbid 
certain things. They may say, “These are things you 
can do on your own, in the main. There are certain 
things you have to get our permission to do.” And 
then if we can’t spell something out in the regulation 
it doesn’t mean that a man can’t get it done. He has to 
come in and show it to us, and if he can demonstrate 
what his practice has been he can get approval—he 
won’t necessarily get approval, but he can get approv- 
al if we find he is setting forth his problem in good 
faith and it is not an inflationary practice. 

Q How large a staff do you have to handle it? 

A We have a very small staff right now. 

Q How can you handle all the cases from all the 
firms—it might amount to millions? 

A That is why the Board wishes to get out regula- 
tions which will be self-administering, where we will 
give a regulation by formula—a percentage—or estab- 
lish certain compensation aggregates within which 
the businessman can take care of his own practice 
without coming to us. 

Q Your policing during the war was through the 
Treasury. Where is it now? 

’ A The Board is working on that. 

Q Could it turn to the Treasury again? That’s rath- 
er self-enforcing because people fear the tax power. 
The statute gives you certain penalties, though, 
doesn’t it? 

A Yes. And we could certify it through the Treas- 
ury. The law permits us to disallow deductions for 
purposes of cost deduction, or for purposes of 
computations in price or for purposes of contract 
computations. And we simply certify to the Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization or to the Treasury De- 
partment. We haven’t completed our enforcement 
procedures as yet. : 

Q But you will, so that businessmen will respect 
these regulations? 


(Continued on page 32) 
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- « - ‘Not to encourage or discourage unionization’ 


A Absolutely. Of course, we don’t have a policeman 
in every plant. What we do expect to do is to make 
inspections periodically. 

Q Going back to the purposes of the Board, in one 
of your reports you say: “It is not the responsibility 
of the Board to act as an agency of social action.” 

What did you mean by that? 

A We mean by that that I might have certain theo- 
ries about how a personnel program might best be or- 
ganized and administered, but it isn’t my purpose or 
the purpose of the Board to regulate or administer 
law in such a manner to force any particular theories 
of organization. We think the American economy is a 
very healthy one, and we think such private experi- 
mentation as goes on in the organization of business 
in our economy is fair business. Therefore we want to 
exercise our responsibilities in such a manner as to 
permit variations in company practice to go on, and 
our main function is to exercise such controls as we 
think are in the public interest. 

Q What do you mean by the statement in your re- 
port: “By its policies and actions the Board should 
avoid interfering in any way with the normal processes 
of unionization. The Board should not act either to 
encourage or discourage unionization.” 

In what way would that problem arise in connec- 
tion with salary stabilization? 

A We feel that we could possibly take action or 
fail to take action that would afford an opportunity to 
management or labor to discourage or promote union- 
ization. 

Q As a consequence of governmental action, in 
other words? 

A Or inaction. 

Q If some of the members of the unions saw you 
giving advantages to those who were individual bar- 


gainers they might feel they would be better off with 


individual bargaining? 
A Yes. And vice versa. 


Incentives for Leaders 

Q With respect to the four groups mentioned in 
the report of your Executive Director, you think you 
might have separate regulations to take care of these 
four groups—company officers and owner-executives, 
persons whose compensation is not composed prin- 
cipally of salary but is supplemented by bonuses or 
commissions, outside salesmen, and professional en- 
tertainers and athletes. What was the purpose of sep- 
arate regulations—surely not to afford those groups 
any advantages over other groups? 

A Definitely not, but simply because their prob- 
lems are peculiar ones. Top management hasn’t been 
mentioned and we felt it had to be dealt with in a 
separate manner to avoid any charge of favoritism to 
top management and at the same time to preserve the 
incentives for leadership. Their compensation takes 
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unique forms—deferred compensation, stock options, 
annuities and bonuses— 

Q Is your purpose in separate regulations to put 
down on paper the historic practices there rather than 
to exclude them from your general, over-all formula? 

A That is correct. We try to preserve historic prac- 
tice as far as possible and consistent with the regula- 
tions. 

Q And because historic practice requires separate 
definitions you are putting them in separate classes? 

A That’s right. 


The Salary-Plus Group 

Q Then, with this group whose salaries are supple- 
mented to a certain extent by bonuses, commissions 
and other forms of compensation, as apart from 
salesmen with commissions, what is your general idea 
as to rules for that? 

A We have worked out an interim regulation which 
is related to and consistent with the Wage Board regu- 
lation that appears to take care of perhaps 80 per cent 
of the bonus plans current today, and we are now con- 
sidering a number of situations that don’t come un- 
der that regulation. 

Q Again, if you don’t have a plan this doesn’t mean 
you can’t get approval? Doesn’t it mean you can’t do 
it without prior approval? 

A That’s right. 

Q Where would you apply for the approval? 

A You’d apply to the Office of Salary Stabilization 
in Washington at the present time. We have a plan, 
depending on our appropriations, which will create 
some 14 field offices throughout the country. They 
will be screening offices that will take care of as many 
cases as possible in the field. 

Q Does the 6 per cent formula apply to bonuses? 

A The problem here is different because you get the 
man, for example, who is a branch-store manager who 
gets a small nominal salary. His gross compensation 
is a fluctuating thing, depending upon the volume 
done, as you don’t add 6 per cent on to the volume 
done. We have to take up this area by itself, and it is 
one of the areas we will have to work on but have not 
yet hit. It isn’t the largest group. 

Q What about the normal Christmas bonus that 
would put you above the 6 per cent—would that be 
approved? 

A Under Regulation 2, the 6 per cent doesn’t apply 
to bonuses. Bonuses are under a separate regulation. 
Another interim regulation. It’s really a double-barrel 
approach. We came into being after the Wage Board 
and took their regulations and decided what could be 
applicable and what not. 

Q Christmas is very near and many people are g0- 
ing to start wondering about their Christmas bonuses. 
Are you going to have enough time to pass on many of 
them? What is going to be the safe thing to do? 
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A If there is an established plan, this bonus regula- 
tion that we have out now will take care of it. 

Q What do you call an established plan? 

A One that has been published and is a part of the 
practice of a company over a period of time. 

Q What about the regulation that you issued not 
long ago which had to do with base years? 

A We recognized the fact that following the war 
there .was a period of depression for some industries. 
What we said was that they could follow their 1950 
pattern in their aggregate bonus fund or they could 
take the average of three of the preceding five years 
from 1946 on, assuming that they would take their 
three best years. 

Q But that has only to do with the question of 
limitations on the amount of the bonus? 

A That’s right, on the aggregate fund. Then if the 
number of employes to benefit under the bonus was 
increased by hiring during the year, they could in- 
crease the bonus fund. 

Q The base-period formula, then, was just to help 
out those companies which either started late or 
wanted to get a better average amount than they had 
had the last year? 

A It was mainly for a company that had been 
caught with a bad 1950 experience. We said then that 
it would be O.K. to take the five years up to now— 
1946 through 1950—and take any three-year average 
amount of that period and use that. 

Q What if a man had a bonus plan and had never 
been in a position to pay anything; then, all of a sud- 
den he earns enough to pay— 

A If over this whole period of ’46 to ’50 he didn’t 
make enough money to pay, he can petition us and 
we could see what equity demands in that case. If 
equity demands some relief for him, then we will 
grant it to him. 

Q Your regulations now say that where a company 
has had a historic plan, whatever has been in effect, 
it can follow that provided it doesn’t pay in excess of 
the amounts authorized by your regulations— 

A That’s right. 


A Bonus by Contract 

Q What is a contractual bonus? 

A Where it is part of the terms under which the in- 
dividual works for that company. It is entered on the 
record of the corporation somehow to satisfy legally 
the fact that it has been established and confirmed. 

Q If a company comes in now with a bonus plan 
and has not had a plan -before but wants to pay a 
bonus this Christmas, is there any reason to suppose 
that between now and Christmas that plan can be 
acted on? 

A We would like to be able to, but we must remem- 
ber that there might be those who might want to abuse 
this. If they haven’t done it before, why should they 
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suddenly want to this year unless they had a lot of 
money that they wanted to distribute? We have to take 
a good look at that. It might be perfectly bona fide. 

Q But the question is administratively whether he 
can get action before Christmas? 

A If he applies early enough, is probably a good 
answer. But that doesn’t necessarily mean approval. 

Q When would the notification to employes have 
to be made? 

A Prior to Jan. 25, 1951. 

Q In other words, if there was a contract with the 
employes prior to January, 1951, on a bonus plan, 
that goes through without being submitted to you. 

A That’s correct. 

Q Provided the amount is not in excess of the three 
best years or a previous year? 

A That limitation does not apply where there is a 
contractual plan. 


Patterns for Extra Pay 

Q If you notify all your employes at a certain time 
the conditions under which they work for the succeed- 
ing year, and they all are apprised of that, doesn’t 
that constitute an oral contract? 

A I think so. But perhaps we should get away from 
the word “contract.” We want to look for the fixed- 
formula method as against the discretionary method. 
The problem is parallel to that of the merit increases. 
There is the fixed-formula method, which is the salary 
plan, as against the random-rate or discretionary plan. 
Well, there is the same thing in bonuses. If the Board 
honors fixed planned methods to obtain bonuses and 
they are usually governed by percentages or by cer- 
tain amounts which employes get each year on an 
escalator basis of some kind—whatever the arrange- 
ments are, if they are fixed and have been contracted 
for between two contracting parties through a docu- 
ment or board of directors minutes or some means of 
communication with all the employes, fixed in time 
prior to Jan. 25, 1951, it will be honored. In the dis- 
cretionary thing, there must have been a plan but the 
management reserves to its own discretion how much 
it will pay each year. This year maybe we will set 
aside $100,000 for bonuses—next year $75,000. The 
year before we paid out $125,000 and two years before 
that we paid out $83,722. Now, whether we, the man- 
agement, should decide to give you $1,000 or $2,000, 
that’s our discretion. So we simply say that, if that’s 
the way you want to play ball, keep on playing that 
way. We are satisfied that you have had a bonus plan 
and this is the means through which you pay your 
bonus. You can take 1950 as your base year, or take 
the three best years of ’46 to ’50, average them out and 
use the average, and you can pay anyway you want to 
people in that group except that you can’t exceed the 
highest man. So that gives you full discretion. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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--- “There has always been some raiding’ 


Q Another field of interest is stock options—have 
you dealt with that? 

A Not yet. We are expecting, within a week, to re- 
ceive a report and have a conference with the panel. 
We understand that they have gone into it very ex- 
haustively. This is also true of our professional-sports 
panel. We feel the panel system a very good device to 
get information for the Board to act on intelligently. 
We have in the mill a regulation on the compensation 
of outside salesmen, mainly on a commission basis. 


Importance of Commissions 

Q What does apply to a commission? 

A The only thing that applies to commissions at 
present is that if you get paid on a commission basis 
you keep on getting paid that way. If there is a salary 
combination or a certain percentage commission, that 
is where it has to stick. We rather hope, because of the 
study of this committee, to be able to issue a regula- 
tion in a couple of weeks on the commission field. The 
Wage Stabilization people are also conducting studies 
in this field for their inside salesmen. It’s an econom- 
ically important problem. If the product a man sells 
is now marketed at $10, and used to be marketed 
at $7.50, he’s getting a 25 per cent increase auto- 
matically. 

Q But that limits the production of what he sells? 

A That’s a problem. If a man can sell only one au- 
tomobile a month now, should his commission be 
raised? It’s really a problem, because presumably 
that goes into the selling cost and then the price 
would go up. Those are the things that must be con- 
sidered and the Board must come out with a policy. 

Q What can you do to prevent raiding or pirating 
of employes who go from one business to another 
business because the other business has a higher salary 
plan? 

A It should be pointed out that traditionally in 
American enterprise there has always been some raid- 
ing and pirating and always will be. 

In other words, there is this competition and we 
believe in fair competition. But unfair salary prac- 
tices can’t be permitted to upset fair competition. 

Q Would you permit one man to adjust his pay to 
hold a worker? 

A From an economic standpoint all that we want 
to do is assure that through unfair practices one em- 
ployer should not gain a competitive advantage in 
the employment market over another. We want to 
assure equity as among them, whatever their past 
practices have been. As for one employer hiring from 
another—that’s the market place, all other things 
being equal. 

Q Except that you would not permit, would you, 
employer B to pay the same man for the same work 
more money than he was getting with employer A? 

A It is difficult to say whether it is the same work. 
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Nor can we say that if employer A has raided or 
threatens to raid John Doe from employer B we 
should, permit employer B to raise the ante for John 
Doe so that'employer A can’t get him. That would 
zigzag back and forth, and where do you stop? 

Q Except that your regulations would permit the 
same man to get increases for doing the same work if 
he changes employment? 

A It is hard to say that. There are always varia- 
tions in the employment market. In the most normal 
conditions, you will find differences in compensation 
for the same job in different companies. 

Q They both have plans and they both describe 
the responsibilities in their comparable work— 

A But they have always been paying on a different 
basis. I think there is possibly a social and psycho- 
logical restraint on most people. Most people don’t 
like to move for the sake of moving. The financial in- 
centive, in our jurisdiction anyway, has to be very 
sufficient. And also, again in our jurisdiction, the man 
does not have a great deal of mobility in his own 
community between companies. So that he then has 
to think whether he wants to pull up stakes for his 
own family and sell his house and move all his house- 
hold goods, take his children out of school and move 
into a different community. These are some of the 
restraints on the man anyway. 


Hiring for a New Plant 

Q Have you had any complaints from industry 
about your whole scheme being a retardation? 

A Not yet, but we will get them if we can’t solve 
some of the problems around the new-plant situation. 
And this is where the hiring problem comes in. I ask 
you, if you were employed as a manager of a new 
plant, what would you do? You have been paid a 
salary to get this place going. How are you going to 
get it going? You are going to transfer a certain 
number of employes from the parent plant. That’s 
going to be easy. But you can’t get all the engineers 
you need and can’t get all the production workers you 
need. Where are you going to get them? How are you 
going to pay them? 

Perhaps the solution lies in transferring men to de- 
fense plants from other lines of work. We talked to a 
man from an automobile company who said that dur- 
ing the last war he didn’t liive any cars to sell, but he 
kept some of his best salesmen and kept on paying 
them. That’s a problem. If he’s been paying them on 
a commission basis, he wants to convert to salaries now 
so that he can continue to pay a man whose produc- 
tion has gone downward. 

Q Would you say that the trend in wages and 
salaries is going to be up? 

A Historically, the trend in our economy has al- 
ways been that way. Our job is to prevent more than 
a normal rise. 
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IF CHURCHILL RETURNS TO POWER— 


British people, with an elec- 
tion now set, wonder if Attlee is 
another Truman. Can he beat the 
odds as Democrats did in 1948? 
Most believe not, think election is 
in the bag for Churchill. 

U. S. has a big stake in the out- 
come. Churchill, with his flair for 
leadership, could bring U. S. and 
Britain closer together. But prob- 
lems won't vanish if he gets back 
in power. 

LONDON 

In Great Britain, much as in the 
United States back in 1948, the British 
people are taking it for granted that 
there is to be a shift in control of the 
Government. Winston Churchill is ex- 
pected to move to No. 10 Downing 
Street soon after the voting October 
25, with Clement Attlee moving out. 

It isn’t that Churchill, nearing 77, has 
suddenly gained new popularity. The 
personal popularity of Winston Church- 
ill in Britain since the war always has 
been exaggerated abroad. Rather, the 
expectation of change grows from the 
unpopularity of the Socialists and from 
the seeming desire of the people for new 
faces and a new try at making things 
better. 

So deep-seated is this desire for change 
that, by British reckoning, the Socialist 
Attlee would win a moral victory if he 
held Tory Churchill to a parliamentary 
majority of 50 seats. Attlee would be a 
sensational political hero if he won an 
outright victory, however narrow the ma- 
jority. The chance that Clement Attlee 
will pull a Harry Truman and walk off 
with a new extension of power is regarded 
by the British as quite small. 

It is important for Americans to cast 
aside some illusions about the current 
Churchill, who soon may be back as the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Churchill is undisputed leader of the 
Conservative Party, yet public-opinion 
polls show that almost half of the voters 
would prefer the younger Anthony Eden. 
Private samplings suggest an even high- 
er pro-Eden feeling. 

As he nears a probable return to 
power, Winston Churchill is in good 
health, but he is quite deaf and more 
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headstrong than ever. The Conservative 
leader is more forthright than the So- 
cialists in admiring the power of the 
United States and has a sentimental 
kinship with America, which Americans 
like. Nevertheless, Churchill very defi- 
nitely is no rubber stamp and offers no 
ready solution for British-American dif- 
ferences. 

The great Churchill gift is one for 
leadership and for timing. Instead of So- 
cialist caution about rearmament, the 
Churchill idea would be to gear up Brit- 





CHURCHILL VS. ATTLEE 
Conservative dash vs. 


ain proudly so that the British voice, 
relative to the United States, would carry 
more weight. Churchill would not have 
sent mary more of Britain’s scarce troops 
to Korea than Attlee sent, but he would 
have sent them far earlier and with a 
flourish that would have forestalled 
American criticism of a small contribu- 
tion. 

Winston Churchill, if soon to be Prime 
Minister, will be no less desirous of addi- 
tional American dollars or weapons than 
the Socialists, but his understanding of 
American psychology is expected to 
make his appeals more plausible and 
probably more palatable. Churchill is no 
advocate of preventive war against Rus- 
sia. The popular fear about his enjoy- 
ment of warfare is the Socialists’ strong- 
est card. They are asking: “Whose finger 
do you want on the trigger?” 


New Approach to Stalin, Drama in World Affairs 


If the election is won, Churchill will 
be at pains to get across his pet idea that 
some sort of armed truce can be ar- 
ranged honorably, without appeasement. 
He would like to negotiate with Stalin 
face to face, having President Truman 
beside him. He wants to tell Stalin in 
forcible terms about America’s atomic 
might. 

And Churchill would be more imagina- 
tive in his approach to the Russians than 
the British Socialists have been. He long 
has favored dropping bread in the worst- 





Socialist caution 


fed Russian areas, loaves carrying slo- 
gans such as: “We drop this bread now, 
but this shows we could just as easily 
drop atomic bombs.” 

In power, Churchill would concen- 
trate on international maneuvering, 
would capitalize on his acquaintance 
with General Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Mr. Truman. He would leave the per- 
plexing problems of Britain’s internal 
economy and her external-trade deficit 
to qualified associates. 

The impression is that, back in office, 
Mr. Churchill would be a showman-strat- 
egist, an awe-inspiring leader. And there 
is no expectation that he would try to 
force British living standards down to a 
point at which England soon might be 
able to pay her way in the world. If he 
wins, Churchill wants to be popular 
enough at home to hold his job. 
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RUSSIA IS OUTFLANKED ON SOUTH 


Allied Bases Run From Morocco to Turkey 


It's in the Mediterranean that 
armed strength of the West is be- 
ginning to look impressive. 

Bases are growing. Air power, 
naval power are moving for- 
ward. If Russia should move in 
Europe, she would find danger 
on her southern flank. 

Charles Foltz, an editor of U.S. 
News & World Report, traveling 
abroad, tells here what he finds 
from an on-the-ground survey. 

NAPLES 


It takes a visit to the European and 
North African shores of the Mediter- 
ranean to understand the real impact 
of the power the U. S. is putting into 
defense of the European peninsula. 

Russia stands at the head of the pen- 
insula, ready to strike outward. Russian 
diplomacy is power diplomacy. Russia’s 
threat to Western Europe is based on 
the striking power of Russian divisions. 

Once it was thought these divisions 
could drive swiftly through Western Eu- 
rope to the Atlantic. That’s still true; 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower still has 
only 12 divisions facing Russia’s armies. 
But there is a change. 

The change is that, while Russia could 
drive across Europe, the Russian mailed 
fist would run the risk of being severed 
at the wrist—the drive could be out- 
flanked, north and south, by sea and air 
power of the U.S. and its allies. 

On the northwest, from Iceland to Gi- 
braltar, hinge of the Allied nutcracker, 
defenses are well along on the sea and 
in the air. Britain is a base for U.S. air 
that is operating from 10 fields, with 
more building. U.S. bomber squadrons 
and jet fighters co-operate from Norway 
to Morocco with the fighting planes of 
Britain and continental Allies. At sea, 
American, British, French, Dutch, Nor- 
wegian and other Allied naval forces 
make a formidable team. 

What is happening in the Mediter- 
ranean is even more impressive. This 
is the southern flank of the European 
peninsula, this sea and its shores. And 
the U. S. and its allies are moving fast 
into the western half of this sea. 

American power, both in the air and 
on the sea, predominates. The joint 
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forces, U.S. and Allied, that are build- 
ing here under American leadership pre- 
sent a growing threat to Russia’s southern 
flank. 

The sea power now in the Mediter- 
ranean is so formidable that it surprises 
the visitor from the United States. Never 
since World War II have there been 
more naval vessels in this sea than there 
are today. The U.S. has about 70 war- 
ships in these waters, plus as many more 
noncombatant ships. Italy has naval units 
here. British and French fleet strength 
is high. This is partly because Allied 
land power in this area is weak, partly 
because of the need for speedy co-ordin- 
ation and training. 

Two main missions are mapped for 
these naval forces. One of those missions 
is to keep the sea open as a supply route 
for Southern Europe, North Africa and 
the Middle East. The other is to assist in 
land defense. Carrier aircraft, for ex- 
ample, may provide fighter cover for 
Allied troops opposing Russian invaders 
on the European peninsula. 

These Allied ships are busy constant- 


monn 





ly, perfecting their ability to work to- 
gether as if they were under a single 
flag. They’re training under pressure, 
for they do not know when an emer- 
gency will come. 

Not a day goes by without interna- 
tional exercises. As this is written, units 
of U.S. and Allied fleets are on exer- 
cises beyond the Isle of Capri. Maneu- 
vers are frequent. Some are fleet-sized, 
many are of task-force size. Some last for 
weeks; others, like Operation Beehive 
off Malta recently, last only a few days. 

Air power is here, and growing. The 
biggest force of earth-moving machinery 
ever assembled abroad by the U.S. al- 
ready has built airstrips along the Medi- 
terranean for the biggest bombers, the 
fastest jets. Inland, more airstrips are 
being built. 

Over all, hundreds of millions of 
American dollars, plus the equivalent of 
hundreds of millions of dollars in effort 


-by U.S. Allies, are going into these 


bases. The speed of construction amazes 
Europeans and sets records even for 
American builders. 


U. S. CARRIER ON THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
. . + part of a formidable Allied fleet 
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Allied land power in the Western 
Mediterranean is not so impressive. The 
only available ground troops are five 
Italian divisions, and these are under- 
strength. Any big increase in land forces 
probably will wait until Allied forces be- 
yond the Alps, with the mission of hold- 
ing off a Russian push to the Atlantic, are 
much larger. In the meantime, Allied sea 
and air power are on the job in force. 

These forces will retaliate swiftly for 
any move westward by Russia’s armies. 
Fighters and bombers from this sea are 
prepared to slash at the aggressor forces 
and their communications. Naval planes 
and warships are ready to clean Russian 
submarines out of the Mediterranean 
and keep the lanes open for vital sup- 
plies. Long-range bombers from Medi- 
terranean bases can strike hard at the 
sources of Russian power, deep behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

In all this build-up, the U.S. does not 
have and is not likely to get or to ask for 
a single naval base that it can call its 
own. Air bases built, operated, supplied 
and used by the U.S. Air Force do not 
belong to the United States. What bases 
are used, or what will be available when 
the shooting starts, belong to the allies 
of the U.S. 

These bases are numerous now, and 
the number is increasing. You can spot 
the principal one on the map on this 
page. There are so many and they are so 


widely dispersed that no atomic bomb, 
not even all the atomic bombs now in 
Russia’s stockpile, could knock them all 
out. The West, in case of a Russian air 
attack on the Mediterranean, still will 
have air power and airstrips from which 
to strike Russia, sea power and seaports 
from which to protect the Mediterranean. 

Strategic air anchor for the Medi- 
terranean is the set of five superbases the 
U.S. is building in French Morocco. 
Each of these bases is to have an airstrip 
more than two miles long. Two strips 
are finished now and the three others 
are on the way. The Moroccan bases are 
a “big stick” that warns Russia not to in- 
vade the European peninsula unless she 
is ready to risk swift punishment from 
long-legged bombers. 

What gives the strategic bombers from 
Morocco their long legs is the network 
of fields far to the east and the north- 
east. Bombers can drop down for fuel 
and repairs, coming or going, at Tripoli, 
less than six hours by transport plane 
from the Moroccan bases. Six hours 
farther in the same direction lie Cyprus, 
Suez, Adana in Turkey; from Adana 
they can reach nearly any part of the So- 
viet Union. Or, if the big bombers are 
heading northeast from Morocco, they 
can pick up fuel and fighter cover at 
fields in Italy’s Po Valley. 

With the Moroccan bases, as one air- 
man put it, “the West is doubling its 


punch.” Strategic air striking power, an 
American specialty in terms of planes, 
airmen and bombs, is helping to contain 
Russian striking power by using French 
real estate. 

Obviously the Moroccan bases would 
be exposed if an enemy controlled the 
Mediterranean. An Air Force officer in 
Tripoli was asked about-the security of 
Wheelus Field, the big American base 
there. He replied, “Our front line is 
afloat.” For logistical support, for de- 
fense of the area and for communica- 
tions, the strategic air bases must count 
heavily on sea and land assistance. 

Strategic air targets for the bombers in 
Morocco will not be limited to those in- 
side the Soviet Union—the industrial 
areas supplying Russia’s war power. If 
Russia attacks the European peninsula, 
Allied commanders will call on Morocco 
to blast key communications and troop 
concentrations. 

There is more than strategic air in 
the Mediterranean area, however. Tacti- 
cal airfields dot the shores of this sea. 
Along the coasts and in the interior of 
Italy alone there are about 100 fields, 
many now being improved with Ameri- 
can help. Fighters from Mediterranean 
fields are to furnish cover for strategic 
bombers, ward off air attacks and punish 
Communist armies if they push west. 

Sea bases are abundant. Toulon, on 
the north shore of the Mediterranean, 
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@ Seaer STU CoP OfoMiamiul-velicclaaelal=vola' 


@ Great power is building for U.S. and its 
allies in the Mediterranean. 


@ Bases dot the area. Sea forces are im- 
pressive now, growing. Air forces, with 
Russia in range, scon will be formidable. 


@ Military power, moving steadily eastward 





along Russia's southern flank, will challenge 
and endanger that country if she should 
make a move westward across Europe. 


@ It's in the Mediterranean area, not on the 
Continent, that the real blocking force 
— challenging Russia—is to be found. 


© 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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AIRSTRIPS ARE CARVED OUT OF THE MOROCCAN DESERT 


-U.S. Navy 


. .. “the West is doubling its punch’ 


is France’s major naval base. It has sub- 
marine pens and drydocks. Its berths can 
take the biggest warships afloat. Several 
other bases almost as good are available 
to repair naval vessels. There are dozens 
of good ports where warships can put in 
for supplies. 

Today’s fighting ships, however, sel- 
dom need that kind of naval base. War- 
ships today stay at sea. They are refueled 


& 





at sea, provisioned at sea. The U.S. 
Mediterranean Fleet is based on a float- 
ing supply line of hundreds of ships and 
on a floating line of warship rotation. 
Both lines reach back to the United 
States. 

Top commander of the growing Al- 
lied strength in this area is an American, 
Admiral Robert B. Carney. His title is 
Commander in Chief of Allied Forces, 


—Dept. of Defense 
ALLIED WARSHIPS CAN REFUEL AND PROVISION AT SEA 
. . . “our front line is afloat’ 


Southern Europe (CINCSOUTH). He ig 
directly responsible to General Eisen. 
hower. Under Admiral Carney, the Ak 
lied naval commander is an American, 
So is the air commander. The ground 
commander is an Italian. 

Headquarters for CINCSOUTH cur. 
rently is the command ship Adirondack, 
of the U.S. Navy. Right now it’s tied up 
at the international dock, here in the 
big port of Naples. 

Aboard the Adirondack a quick look 
around the wardroom tells you that this’ 
is no ordinary U.S. Navy command ship, 
You see British, Italian and French uni- 
forms, U.S. Army and U.S. Navy uni 
forms. The officers who wear them help 
to run the Allied operations. 

Chief worry of Allied strategists in 
this area is the Middle East, for the de 
fenses of the Eastern Mediterranean 
have not kept pace with those of the 
Western Mediterranean. 

Principal protection of the Middle 
East from land invasion is geography— 
mountains and deserts. Officers here be- 
lieve Russian armies can cross these bar 
riers. Further, the Middle East is almost 
under the guns and bombs of Russian 
airplanes. From satellite bases, from 
bases in Russia, even light bombers can 
make the Eastern Mediterranean too hot’ 
for the comfort of Allied naval and air 
forces. These forces will operate in that 
part of the Mediterranean, for the oil 
route through the Suez Canal is to be 
kept open. But defenses are weak, espe- 
cially land defenses. 

The armies of Greece and Turkey are 
considered good. They are trained by 
American officers. They are getting 
American equipment. But they are not 
co-ordinated. Yet these forces, along 
with the British garrison at the Suez Ca- 
nal, are about the only ground troops 
available now to resist an invasion by 
Russian armies. 

Allied planners hope that Greece and 
Turkey will be admitted to the North At 
lantic Treaty Organization. Steps to ad- 
mit them now are being taken. Once 
in the organization, Greece and Tur 
key will be worked into the over-all 
planning and build-up for the Medi- 
terranean. The Middle East, a weak 
link now in Mediterranean defenses, | 
will be strengthened. 

You find a feeling of optimism, thus, 
in Allied headquarters. Strategic airmen 
are emphatic about what a few atomic 
bombs can do to Russia’s oil supplies, in- 
dustries and communications. U.S. and 
Allied air and sea power are strong and 
getting stronger. Land power is on 
the way. There is a. growing convic- 
tion here that Russia is in for a lot of 

trouble from the Mediterranean, her 
southern flank, if she attacks the penil- | 
sula of Europe. 
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Communications... and The National City Bank of New York 


Modern communications have probably done as much 


as any one force to mold today’s world. Certainly, if 


we didn’t have our present power to exchange ideas 


almost instantly across hundreds and thousands of 


miles, our ways of living and doing business would 
be very different. 


Yet it’s hardly a century since Samuel F. B. Morse 
began speedy communication in 1844 by linking Balti- 
more and Washington with the electric telegraph. The 
telephone has had its greatest growth in the last fifty 
years, radio in the last thirty, and television in the 
last five. More marvels can be expected from all three. 

Meanwhile, their vital duties keep communications 
busy. Last year, the country used more than 4 billion 
dollars’ worth of telephone, telegraph, cable, radio and 
television service. 


The National City Bank of New York through one 
of its presidents, Moses Taylor, aided in pioneering 


one phase of modern communications. Mr. Taylor was 
treasurer of the company that finally laid the Atlantic 
Cable in 1866. 

‘Today, communications companies, like many others 
with far-flung interests, find National City’s world- 
wide organization invaluable in their day-to-day finan- 
cial operations and as a source of funds. The Bank’s 
complete services, at home and abroad, are promptly 
available through Head Office at 55 Wall Street, 
67 Branches in Greater New York, and correspondent 
banks in every state. Overseas, the Bank maintains 
54 fully staffed branches and has correspondent banks 
in every commercially important city. 


Member Federal Deposit Insuranee Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 














Westinghouse Radio-Frequency Heating Units in 
standard models are used in a host of industrial 
jobs for hardening, annealing, soldering, brazing. 
Other units handle such nonmetallic work as wood 
gluing, rubber curing, drying and heating of plastics. 
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-They did 


What a certain metalworking manufacturer* did—and how he did it—carries a 
special meaning for every executive who needs to get more production out of his 
present plant. Since most plants can be made to produce more with what they have, 
he screened his production lines and found a nugget: if he could switch his heat- 
treating from an isolated process to an integrated part of his production line, he 
would be out of the woods. 


what 


How he did this holds special interest, for metalworking men, for woodworking 
men; for every executive who faces this capacity problem. He asked Westinghouse 
engineers for a production plan; not just a quotation on apparatus. His staff and 
ours built a system of several pieces of apparatus—induction heating units, con- 
trols, and work-handling equipment—that let him handle the heat-treating of 432 
different parts in straight-line production... like the process in the picture. Results: 
production up 145%, costs down 70%. 


you can do 


The meaning of this manufacturer's experience carries into every industry, every 
manufacturing process. It means you can use this kind of capacity analysis to solve 
capacity problems. 


to produce more 


The actual choice of apparatus can come later. It’s how you put them together 
that counts — whether motors, controls, transformers, electric furnaces or induc- 
tion heating. Many manufacturers make good electrical apparatus. Westinghouse, 
in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient 
Westinghouse offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced engineers 
in putting together the right combination of good apparatus to let you produce 
more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


*name on request 


. ns Westinghouse 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PRAGUE....WASHINGTON.... 





>> People in London now look for these big changes: 

Clement Attlee, Socialist chief executive of Britain for six and one half 
years, will probably lose October 25 elections and step down as Prime Minister. 

Winston Churchill, though 76, will then step back into his familiar role of 
British Prime Minister, for a five-year term beginning November 6. 

Socialists will then be His Majesty's Loyal Opposition, outside looking in, 
as in France, Italy, Western Germany. Decisive Churchill victory will mark the 
end of Britain's Socialist era, end--for now--of Socialist experiments. 











>> Londoners, in other words, are already taking an Attlee defeat, a Churchill 
victory at the polls for granted. This is the way the experts figure it: 

Opinion polls consistently show more than half those polled favoring the 
return of Churchill's Conservatives to power. Rough winter is coming up, with 
officially predicted shortages of coal, steel, electricity, transport, meat. 
Socialists are being blamed. New financial crisis, worst since 1947, is ex- 
pected as Britain's gold and dollar reserves take another nose dive. Cost of 
living, rising, is attributed to Socialist mismanagement. Socialization of in- 
dustry is no longer popular. Iranian mess, Korean war worry the voters. 

In time of crisis, with war threatening, it's assumed that Britons feel 
more secure with Conservatives than with Socialists at the helm. 

Adding all these reasons up, you come out with a Churchill victory. 




















>> At least, that is the way political experts in London see it. 

Two’qualifications, however, need to be kept in mind. One is that Attlee, 
like Truman in 1948, might pull off a miracle. Opinion polls are not infallible. 
Attlee is colorless, compared to Churchill. But a good many experts thought that 
Truman was pretty colorless, too, before votes were counted. Yet Truman won. 

Other major qualification is that British voters have had a taste of the 
welfare state and rather like it. They like food subsidies, subsidized housing, 
rents, spectacles and false teeth. They'll want to be sure all these things 
continue. Many will feel surer with Attlee than with Churchill. 

Odds, it's true, favor Churchill. But the votes haven't been counted yet. 








>> Churchill victory, if and when, will mean these things: 

British steel industry will be denationalized as fast as Churchill can get 
the House of Commons to act. Long-haul truck lines will be denationalized, too. 
Other socialized industries--coal, railroads, gas, electricity--probably can't 
be denationalized at this late date. But they may be decentralized more than at 
present, and experienced managers given more chance to operate them. 











(over) 
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Then, as the political climate favors business, for a change..... 

Dividends will probably be unfrozen, ceilings removed. Anticipating this, 
London's stock market has turned up. Government buying in bulk will be ended, 
the business turned back to private enterprise. Tax policies, at budget time 
next April, may show a bit more tenderness toward business and risk capital. 
Controls, though, probably can't be relaxed much, with commodities so short and 
foreign exchange again in heavy demand. Rationing, too, will have to continue. 








>> And when Churchill looks out at the world from No. 10 Downing: 

Defense program, it's a safe bet, will be speeded, not retarded. 

British Navy will get more money, if Churchill has his way. 

Britain, under Churchill, will demand bigger role, more top commands in 
North Atlantic defense forces, and especially in the Middle East. 

Toward Iran and Egypt the Churchill line will be tough. As for Communist 
China, Churchill will move nearer U.S. position. Army of Europe will get more 
support from Churchill than from Attlee. So, probably, will Schuman Plan. 

In short.....Don't look for any sensational changes either inside Britain 
or in Britain's relations with the rest of the world if Churchill wins. Main 
changes will be in matters of emphasis, of method, of staging. 

Most significant change may be Britain's turning away from Socialism. 


























>> There is an issue coming to the surface in Washington on which Americans in 
Europe, with experience behind the Iron Curtain, are equipped to speak. 
This issue is whether to continue giving Soviet reporters in America the 
run of the place, free to tell Stalin all they discover, or to kick them out. 
Issue arises now because Czechoslovakia is keeping an American reporter, 
William Oatis, in jail on a 10-year sentence for reporting the news. 





>> What Americans who have worked behind the Iron Curtain know is this: 

Soviet policy is to treat all U.S. reporters, even officials, as spies. 

An American reporter, sent to Moscow to keep American readers informed on 
what's going on inside Russia, soon finds this is the last thing he's free to do. 

Freedom of the press in Moscow isn't the same as in Washington. Travel, if 
permitted, is by carefully conducted tour. A U.S. reporter is always shadowed. 
Top officials, like Stalin and Molotov, hold no press conferences, can't be seen 
except at a distance. Everything the U.S. reporter writes is censored by the 
Government. Nothing goes to the U.S. that Moscow doesn't want Americans to see. 
the only news a U.S. reporter in Moscow can send to the U.S. is news 











Conversely, 
that Moscow, for reasons of its own, wants Americans to read. 
U.S. reporter, in this fix, in effect helps Stalin more than the U.S. 
U.S. readers, to get the truth about Russia, have to depend on reports of 
refugees, or deductions of experts doing detective work on the Soviet Union. 








>> Soviet reporters in Washington, on the other hand, are free to travel as 
they wish, visit strategic industrial areas, report everything they find. They 
can attend President Truman's weekly press conferences. They can talk to high 
officials in the Pentagon and the State Department. They sit in, also, at con- 
gressional hearings. And they can tell Stalin everything they find out. 

Question for U.S., therefore, is this: With U.S. reporter Oatis in jail in 
Prague, should Soviet reporters have the freedom of the U.S.? 
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(Advertisement) 
Louisiana’s 
Dynamic Statistics 


Louisiana, which already enjoys the reputa- 


tion of being “‘the most versatile state in the 
Union”, has in recent years added much to 
one of its greatest natural resources. As a re- 
sult of intelligent conservation, Louisiana’s 
timber cut today is almost equaled by new 
growth. Adequate control of forest fires is 
rapidly closing the gap. Thus trees in Louisi- 
ana have become a “crop” and give added 
support and assurance to the great and 
thriving pulpwood and paper, forestry and 
chemical industries that have been building 
so rapidly in Louisiana. 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S: 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1949 LA. U.S; 
Income Payments to Individuals $1000 
847,000 2,809,000 232 186 
Per Capita Income, Dollars 
359 1,045 192 150 
Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,758,000 224.3 195 
Effective Buying yn $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 158.0 
Cash Rec. From Farm Mkting. $1000 
92,857 336,986 262.9 237 
Cash Rec. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
26,093 98,045 275.7 215 
*Construction Contracts Awarded $1000 
70,066 311,198 344.1 262.1 
Value of Mineral Production $1000 
136,544 634,787 364 143 
Value of Manufactured Prod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 232 
*Population 
2,363,880 2,683,516 13.5 14.5 
Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 339 183 
*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
62,471 181,605 190.7 156.3 
**Bank agents —_ 
504,800 »690,000 234 131.4 
**Bank Assets $1000 
0,300 1,842,500 206.9 124.8 
Value of Exports ot) 28 $1000 
223,354 262 110.7 
bis of sangeet ba” x on $1000 
01,2 24,100 318 95 
on = Orig. an Tons 
15,042 20,090 33 22 
os, TA Term. ey Tons 
4,801 58 16 
nal Bet. Energy Prod M KWH 
2,61 6,423.5 1458 91 
Total is Coens 
314,545 20,393 97 41.9 
No. of Farms einen 
18,301 115,3 503 130.6 
*Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbls. 
103,584 209,116 101.8 45.7 
(2)Nat. Segetinn & a Prod. 1000 oe 
296,07 5,088 87 
Net ee of Risa Gas eee 
414,000,000 805,726,000 94.6 88 
Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 50.4 
Sulphur Tons 
543,004 1,134,185 108 85 


*1950 **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 
(1) 1939 (2) 1942 


Any business man knows how statistics can 
be handled. However we invite the most 
searching analysis of those we have used. 
Our State Board of Commerce and Industry 
has the detail. Won’t you ask for it? 
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Bogalusa, Louisiana, is the hub 
of Gay'ord’s coast-to-coast operations. Here, 
more than 3,000 are employed in forestry, pulp 
and paper making—also i in the manufacture of 


corrugated boxes, solid fibre containers and 
kraft bags. 
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STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
MISS MARY EVELYN DICKERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
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Gives that 
naturally 
well-groomed 
look. Never 
plastered down. 
No obvious 
odor. 


Kreml is the hair tonic 
preferred among top business 
and professional men because 
it keeps hair perfectly in 
place, yet your hair looks so 
natural—never plastered 
down. Daily use keeps scalp 
free from dandruff flakes and 
feeling so delightfully clean. 
Nothing can compare with 
Kreml for distinguished, 
natural-looking hair grooming! 








KREML: 


PREFERRED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP 
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U.S. Observes Gaitskell’s Charm, 
But Did It Win Britain Any Steel? 


Reported from LONDON 
and WASHINGTON 


>» Hugh Gaitskell, England’s Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, hopes he has talked 
the U.S. out of a sizable chunk 
of that essential, and scarce, 
industrial ingredient—steel. Mr. 
Gaitskell is a persuasive young 
Briton with a boyish appear- 
ance and an informal manner. 
Signs are, however, that in 
seeking American steel his 
persuasiveness has been over- 
taxed. 

For, in the U.S. there is 
an acute steel shortage. This 
shortage is to become even 
more stringent early next year. The use 
of steel for making automobiles and 


other civilian items has been sharply re- - 


stricted. Only limited quantities may be 
used for building schools and roads, or 
even new steel mills. 

So Mr. Gaitskell’s request has become 
a political issue. In Congress, horrified 
voices are raised at the prospect of send- 
ing steel to England when it cannot be 
had for U.S. schools and roads. And, 
consequently, chances are that the fail- 
ure of Mr. Gaitskell’s mission to the 
United States must be added to the 
heavy packet of troubles that confront 
Britain’s Labor Government as the elec- 
tion of October 25 approaches. 

The British minister came to the U.S. 


LST PRON TS yee . FETE 





Photo: Republic Steel Corp. 








-Harris & Ewing 


HUGH GAITSKELL 





Per cent rise 
over 1939 
production 





to discuss a variety of subjects, includ. 
ing prospects for making a scheduled 
interest and principal payment of the 
3.75-billion-dollar British loan later this 
year. But steel was his first objective. It 
lies at the heart of many of 
England’s difficulties. 

As a result, questions are 
being asked, both in the 
United States and in England, 
as to whether the planners 
who supervise the nationalized 
British steel industry  over- 
looked something in their plan- 
ning for 1951. Apparently 
they did. 

Capacity up, outputdown., 
Last year’s British steel pro- 
duction was record—16,293,000 _ tons, 
This year, output is expected to fall 
short of 16 million tons. Meanwhile, 
U.S. production goes annually to new 
heights. In both countries there have 
been vigorous efforts to increase output. 
But since 1939, while American produc- 
tion was jumping 97 per cent, the British 
increase was only 21 per cent, as shown 
in the chart on this page. 

Actually, if worked at capacity, Brit- 
ain’s steel mills could turn out a total of 
16.7 million tons this year. A vast new 





steel plant, capable of pouring 2 million f 


tons annually, has just come into produc- 
tion. It cost 168 million dollars in Mar- 
shall Plan money and machinery—for 
which Mr. Gaitskell has expressed his 
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New portable radiotelephone, of less weight but longer range, designed and built by RCA engineers. 


Longer lange, but Me Ghifer Wel Ar 
tor the “Ble along Rad lopohone” 


You’ve read how useful our Armed 
Forces found their portable radio- 
telephones. Now this indispensable in- 
strument has become even more efficient. 

At the Signal Corps’ request, RCA engi- 
neers undertook to streamline the older, 
heavier model—which many a soldier of 
World War II called “the backie-breakie.” 
Following principles of sub-miniaturization 
—pioneered at RCA Laboratories—every one 
of its hundreds of parts was redesigned. 
Models were built, tested, rebuilt, and 
finally RCA came up with an instrument 





weighing only 29 pounds. Its range is 
double that of the World War II model. 


Even more important, under present condi- 
tions, RCA was able to beat the most optimistic 
estimate of the time needed to design such an 
instrument by nearly three months. Signal 
Corps engineers have called this “A major 
engineering and production achievement.” 


* * * 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 





Comparison with the older model 
portable radiotelephone shows how 
RCA engineers have reduced its size 
with their new instrument. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 


















It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


(. di 1k} | 





vymer 


.SeEUS MiID- a 


the richest farm market on earth! 


Cappers 4 
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es, 


New budget rivals 
those of ‘Austerity’ Cripps .., 


gratitude. So the difficulty is not one of 
capacity. 

The trouble is someone forgot to think 
about raw materials for the enlarged in. 
dustry. British steel mills are fed mainly 
by imported ore and scrap metal. Since 
the war, scrap has come chiefly from 
Western Germany. This year, however, 
the Germans saved more and more for 
their own mills. 

In England itself, scrap collections 
lagged. To stimulate them, the con. 
trolled scrap price was raised 40 per cent 
in August. Scrap dealers foresaw this 
raise and held their wares off the market 
to wait for it. Meanwhile, and partly due 
to last year’s record production, reserve 
stocks of ore and scrap fell to levels con- 
sidered dangerously low. 

Britain needs more steel for several 
reasons. The first is the rearmament cam- 
paign. It eats big quantities of steel. 
Then, too, the British want finished steel 
for making civilian items. These items 
are to be exported in an effort to offset 
a heavily adverse balance of trade that 
this year is consuming England’s reserve 
of gold and dollars. 

The king and the crown prince. So, 
Mr. Gaitskell turned his boyish cham 
upon Charles E. Wilson, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. For Eng- 
land, he said he would like 800,000 tons 
of steel in the course of the coming year, 
hoping, perhaps, to get 200,000 to 300, 
000 tons, at most. 

Mr. Wilson himself is engaged in a 
Herculean effort to raise U.S. steel pro- 
duction, and to recover increasing quar- 
tities of American scrap. “Steel is still 
king—and scrap is the crown prince,” he 
says. Although new plants are coming 
into operation, the impact of the mobili- 
zation drive is such that he foresees an 
especial shortage of steel in early 1952. 

Mr. Wilson said he would give the 
Briton’s request consideration. However, 
it was generally and erroneously reported 





that Mr. Gaitskell had asked and been 
promised 2 to 3 million tons. The out- 
burst in Congress, revealing in i 
quarters an acute distaste for sending 
scarce American items abroad, followed. 

Troubles. The British steel shortage, 
although highly important in itself, is 
just part of an over-all problem with 
which Mr. Gaitskell must deal. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer he has drawn up 
a budget that many think outdoes, for 
“austerity,” any budget written by his 
predecessor, Sir Stafford Cripps—who 
was known as “Mr. Austerity. 

A fuel shortage is imminent for the 
coming winter (under Socialism, coal 
production has been disappointing) and 
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. . . Gaitskell opposes 
free spectacles and teeth 


there may also be a shortage of electric 
power. Gaitskell is compelled to ask the 
British for greater and greater sacrifices, 
and, in the face of a spiraling inflation, 
to urge that British unions be moderate 
in demands for pay increases. 

But hanging over it all is the fact that 
this year British exports will fall far short 
of paying for British imports. In 1950, 
Britain got her foreign trade in balance. 
Marshall Plan help ended with the be- 
ginning of this year. But those in charge 
of the English bulk-buying program had 
waited for lower prices. Instead of 
dropping, prices rose. The cost of the 
things England must buy has risen 43 
per cent this year. The price of British 
exports has risen only 20 per cent. 

The result is that Mr. Gaitskell will 
have to dip heavily into the British gold 
and dollar reserve in order to pay the 
deficit. This has put in question whether 
England will make her scheduled pay- 
ments on the debt to the United States. 
Gaitskell himself says that his budget 
provided about 120 million dollars to pay 
on interest and principal. 

“Our dollar situation now is much less 
favorable than it was six months ago,” he 
adds, “but my predilection is for paying 
debts.” No final decision will be made 
now, until after the election, which many 
expect will put the Conservatives back in 
power. 

At 45, Mr. Gaitskell is the youngest 
Chancellor of the Exchequer since Aus- 
tin Chamberlain took the job in 1903. 
He grew up in a prosperous middle-class 
family and paid little attention to politi- 
cal affairs until the general strike of 
1926. Then a student at Oxford, he sup- 
ported labor and was virtually ostracized 
by his fellow students for doing so. 

After Oxford, he taught economics in 
mining communities and later became 
head of the economics department at 
University College, London. Since then 
he has emerged as a leader of the right 
wing of the Labor Party, the man who 
insists that Britons pay for their false 
teeth and spectacles. He tends, his friends 
say, to take an economist’s view : of 
events, with little attention to political 
considerations. 

By negotiation, Mr. Gaitskell now is 
trying to get more scrap out of Germany, 
but it is too late to save the steel situa- 
tion, by planning, for this year. His only 
hope is Mr. Wilson, a man who can say 
‘no,” firmly. Late in 1952 there may be 
some steel to spare for Britain, but that, 
in the Gaitskell view, is a long way off. 
And, long before that, he may wearily 
turn his bundle of problems over to a 
Conservative Party successor. 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Are you interested in the industrial advantages offered 
to manufacturers in New Jersey, the Crossroads of the 
East? 

Do you want to know the facts behind the success 
stories which have been accomplished by so many, 
diversified industries in New Jersey? 


If you do, this booklet was written for you .. . and 
it’s just off the press! It’s called “The Industrialist’s 
View of the Crossroads of the East’’, and within its 32 
pages are complete reports written in digest style to 
give you the information you want about New Jersey 
quickly, clearly and completely. 

Send today for your copy. Write Box A, Public Ser- 


vice, 80 Park Place, Newark, N. J., for the latest indus- 
trial facts about New Jersey, the Crossroads of the East. 


clad PUBLIC SERVICE 
crossnoaos ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY 


of the EAST 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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Trust money, piling up year 
after year, is switching into com- 
mon stocks, away from bonds. 

Trend is to take a business risk, 
hedge against inflation, get in on 
big dividends being paid by 
corporations. 

Pension funds, growing fast, 
can become a major force in the 
stock market. They lean to high 
quality. But there is little agree- 
ment on what is high quality. 


What to do with dollars is a grow- 
ing problem for conservative in- 
vestors. Billions that are flowing into 
private pension funds are adding to 
the problem. 

The trend, slow but sure, is toward 
bigger investment of trust funds in com- 
mon stocks, less in bonds and other se- 
curities that bear fixed returns. 

Now, with stock prices higher than 
they have been for many years, invest- 
ment is still further complicated. Trus- 
tees, as well as individuals with money 
to invest, are up against the fact that 


Pension Billions Are Piling Up 


(Reserves in private funds) 


TRUSTS TURN TO STOCKS 


Funds, Bigger, Looking for Better Returns 


the recent rise in prices leaves fewer 
clear-cut bargains in common stocks. 

But, even at today’s high prices, stocks 
of “blue chip” companies are getting 
attention from many trust managers who, 
until a relatively short time ago, were 
following the traditional trust policy 
of “nothing but bonds.” 

Billions are piling up in trusts of 
various kinds, notably in employes’ pen- 
sion funds. The chart below shows what 
is happening. 

In 1945, when World War II ended, 
private pension funds had reserves of 
about 4.9 billion dollars. 

In the years since, more and more 
companies have set up new _ pension 
plans. Old plans have been expanded. 
By 1949, pension reserves were stepped 
up to 10.5 billion dollars. 

Today, these funds have an estimated 
13.5 billion dollars in their reserves, and 
are still growing. Trust authorities figure 
that more than 1.2 billion dollars went 
into pension funds in 1950, and the 1951 
addition is estimated at more than 1.7 
billion dollars. 

Before many years, pension trusts are 
expected to be taking in money at a rate 
of 3 billion dollars a year. 

Investing of pension money is getting 
to be big business. Pension managers, 








-now have “prudent man” rules, some of 


a 


looking for ways to protect their capital 
and at the same time earn a sizable 


return on their investments, are up 
against some of the same_ problems 


that, for years, have faced family trusts 
investment trusts of various kinds, col. 
lege endowment funds and _ insurance 
companies. 

State legislatures have been under 
growing pressure to allow freer choice. 
under State laws, in how to invest trust 
money and insurance money. 

In 1951 alone, six States have adopted 
“prudent man” rules, giving trustees 
some leeway to invest in common stocks, 
New York adopted such a law last year, 
allowing investment up to 35 per cent 
in common stocks. All told, 30 States 


them permitting investment of as much 
as 50 per cent in common stocks. 

Many trusts, in cases where the trust 
instrument itself gives directions as to 
investments, are not bound by State laws. 
But, in most instances where the law is 
binding, trusts have wider latitude than 
they had a few years ago. 

Some of the States also have modified 
legal restrictions on the investment of 
insurance money. 

Shift to stocks, thus, 
couragement in the law books. 


finds en- 

















Photo: Ewing Galloway 
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Actually, few trust funds put as much 
of their portfolios into common stocks as 
the law allows. Trustees, by and large, 
till are conservative. Even so, the trend 
toward stocks has gone far enough to 
signal a radical change in thinking on the 
art of many trust managers. 

In departing from the “nothing but 
bonds” policy, they have been facing up 
to the continuing facts of inflation. 

Corporations with big pension funds 
to invest, for example, have had to recog- 
nize the prospect that workers, over the 
years, may keep demanding bigger and 
bigger pensions. Continuing inflation 
would mean that the dollars laid by for 
pensions would lose some value. That has 
suggested hedging against inflation by 
putting a share of pension funds into 
common stocks, which many think will 
stand a good chance of riding up in 
yalue with inflation. 

Besides, trust managers, more and 
more, are coming around to the view 
that, for the sake of earning a substan- 
tial return on invested dollars, it is worth 
the risk to put a moderate share of the 
money they handle into equities. 

Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, which 
makes a policy of investing about 30 per 
cent of pension trust funds in common 
stocks, convinced a good many pension- 
fund managers with a calculation it 
made: 

On each million dollars deposited 
in a pension fund, a 8 per cent yield 
instead of 2% per cent will save the 
employer $329,700 in the amount he 
will have to put into the fund over 
a period of 30 years. 

Trustees, looking over the investment 
field, find that corporate bonds, on the 
average, have been earning around 3 
per cent in recent years. Government 
bonds have yielded much less than that. 
Industrial stocks, on the other hand, 
have been good for an average of be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent. Yields of 9 or 
10 per cent have shown up on some com- 
mon stocks. 

That reverses the ratio that applied in 
the boom period of 1929. At that time, 
corporate bonds yielded more than stocks. 

The recent spread between stocks 
and bonds has tended to narrow a bit in 
the last few months. Stock prices are up 
sharply, and corporate tax increases are 
cutting dividends below the record lev- 
els of late 1950. Interest yields on 
bonds have picked up a little. 

Some trust officers are shying away 
from the stock market just now, arguing 
that current prices are too high to justify 
the risk. A few say they do not expect to 
buy any more common stocks for trust 
investments until the market declines 
by 20 points or more. 

The trend, however, still is on the 
side of more, not less, investing in cor- 
porate stocks. 

Examples wil! help to show the kinds 
of investment that are appearing in trust 
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How to save time and money with 


new way of fastening 
almost any material 
to various metals 


“A penny saved is two pence clear. 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


Today there’s no need to take fastening or 
assembly costs for granted. 

In many cases you can do away with expen- 
sive rivets, screws, nails, bolts or spot welds to 
fasten metal either to metal or to other materials. 

You can do the same job—and do it both faster and better 
—with an Acme-Morrison Metal Stitcher. 

You can stitch various combinations of steel, brass, copper 
or aluminum to each other or to such materials as wood, felt, 
cork, canvas, leather, rubber, fibre, plastic, asbestos—there 
are too many combinations to mention them all. 

Many manufacturers have checked with us and found that 
Metal Stitching saves them materials and labor costs, speeds 
assembly time, and improves their finished products. 

Surely it’s worth looking into! Just send in the coupon below 
for your free copy of our new 12-page booklet! 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Steel Strapping — Stitching Machines and Wire 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 





ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. US-912 























2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois* 

Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, “‘Metal 
Stitching—a new technique in fastening.” 

NAME TITLE 

COMPANY 

STREET ADDRESS. 

CITY. ZONE_____ STATE 



















This is Casper. His business— 
like most—is busier than ever. 
Increased record-keeping and 
figure work have really taken 
the starch out of the old boy. To 
avoid his predicament, make 
use of the services listed below. 
They'll save you time, energy 
and money! 

The New Comptometer features 
effortless Floating Touch . . . instan- 
taneous registration of answers... 
and exclusive three-way error con- 


trol that absolutely eliminates errors 
caused by faulty stroke! 


Peg-Board Accounting. Original post- 
ings yield final results! No compli- 
cated machinery necessary. 


And call us for: Rental Comptom- 
eters. Factory-trained servicemen. 


Skilled operators. 





COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


FELT & TARRANT 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 






” two NEW 
machines! 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 No. 


Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. 
N.W. AYER & SON 
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Government bonds still 
conservatives’ choice... 


portfolios. A survey in various parts of 
the country discloses this: 

Typical trust is investing around }) 
per cent of its total assets in commoy 
stocks. Some put much more than that 
in stocks, while many still hold to the 
“nothing but bonds” policy. 

Government bonds still appear to be 
the No. 1 choice of the more conserva. 
tive trust managers. 

Stock investments run to what the 
trust managers consider high quality, but 
there is wide disagreement on what js 
regarded as high quality. Here and there 
trust funds get into the stocks of smaller. 
riskier companies. A number of pension 
funds have some holdings of the so-called 
“growth companies.” 





—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


STOCK-PRICE BOARD 
- - . “blue chips’’ for ‘‘prudent men" 


Many company pension funds lean 
heavily toward their own stocks. 

United Fruit Co., one of the few that f 
make their pension portfolios public, 
has 4.7 million dollars invested in United 
Fruit common stock, against 7.4 million 5 
in the stocks of 47 other companies. To- |} 
tal fund is 19.4 millions. 4 

Biggest stock investments of United 
Fruit’s fund outside that company are in 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon, General Electric, Amen- 
can Gas & Electric, Hartford Fire Insu- 
ance, and First National Bank of New 
York. 

These companies do not even appeal 
on the stock lists of many other sizable 
trusts. That fact shows the wide variation 
in selecting stocks for conservative trust 
investment. 
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1s still . . - Portfolios. demonstrate 
what stocks are liked 


Another trust, which cannot be iden- 

tified, because its portfolio is confiden- 
und pf tial, has assets of 13.2 million dollars, 
Common} out of which 4 million dollars is invested 
nan thatf in common stocks. Government bonds, 
1 to the§ the principal investment, account for 
8.1 million. 
ir to bef Here the biggest stock investments 
gre in Pacific Gas & Electric, Du Pont 
Co., Eastman Kodak, General Electric, 
hat the} Gulf Oil, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, United 
lity, bu:| Shoe Machinery, Fireman’s Fund In- 
what jsf surance, Hartford Fire Insurance. 
d there} A smaller trust, which again is confi- 
smaller | dential, has a stock portfolio that includes 
pension American Can, Christiana Securities, 
0-called| Du Pont Co., Eastman Kodak, General 
Electric, General Motors, Gulf Oil, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Monsanto 
Chemical, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Proc- 
tor & Gamble, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Union Carbide & Carbon, United 
Frit, United Shoe Machinery. 

Federal Reserve System, in a single 
year, increased the common-stock hold- 


ings of its pension fund by 67 per cent, 
from 8.9 to 14.9 million dollars. As of YoU SAID 
last February, the latest date for which 


figures are available, common. stocks 
made up 12.8 per cent of the portfolio. 


As recently as 1947, this trust did not H \ 
Oe che ws of Lunch time means lunch at HOME 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. has a fund of wea 
349 million dollars, invested largely in for HOUSEHOLD families 
the stock of that company. That fund has 
become the largest single holder of the 
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company’s stock. ? dae ig ae se 
Marshall Field & Co. has 33 per cent READERS. Big families, in big homes 

of its pension fund invested in common 76% home owners! 

stocks. The amount going into commons 

has about doubled in the last two years, MARKET. The high-spending commu- 

and the proportion apparently is to be nities under 25,000. 


increased a little. This company invests 
men” | both in established companies with good 


dividend records and in “interesting CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000 homes 








; lean } growth possibilities.” —coast to coast. 

The pension fund of one of the auto- 
w that } mobile manufacturing companies, unlike EDITORIAL. Home ideas—food, build- 
ublic, f most others, avoids investing in that ‘ iia hild If 
Jnited | company’s own stock. In other stocks Re eee eee 
nillion | it keeps 25 to 30 per cent of the total product belongs in the home, it belongs 
s. To- | portfolio. in Household! 





The trend, quite definitely, is toward 
Jnited common stocks as an outlet for the dol- 
are in } lars that keep piling up in trust funds, 
1 Car- Secally pension trusts. It is estimated 
\mer } that pension funds are putting 150 to 

Insu- | 200 milli i 

= — ion dollars a year into common HOUSEHOLD HITS HOM E 

| Many think that unless high stock 
ppeat } prices interrupt the trend, the annual HOUSEHOLD magazine 


izable | investment will rise to 300 million dol- 








= lars in a few years. Pension funds then Capper Publications, Inc. * Topeka, Kansas 
trust § could become a real influence in the 
market, 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for ail casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICcO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
29Gapsin Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! © 





a a a a a 


AMERICAN Morortsts INSURANCE ComPany 
4760 Sheridan Road | 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in i 
Your Bridge to Security. 


DUGG. cc cccccccccccwccccsccccccceccccce 
AdGrOSS . wc cccccccccccccccccccccccvccceece : 
City. cee ccccccccecs Zone Slate. .ccee- i 


Levesten of Ne efter Prreerance 
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® Labor Week 


AFL Seeks Wage ‘Extras’: 
Is Wary of Political Ties 





What's ahead in the AFL? 
There are hints for employers, 
hints for politicians in what con- 
vention delegates are saying. 

Employers find this: Unions are 
not satisfied to tie wages to liv- 
ing costs. They want something 
for improved efficiency. 

Politicians learn that Truman, 
if he runs, can count on AFL help 
in 1952. Warren, on the other 
side, would get some support. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Wages, pensions, insurance. bene- 
fits, politics are uppermost in the 
minds of the men who lead the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. An editor 
of U. S. News & World Report, talk- 
ing privately. with delegates to the 
70th convention, gets an insight into 
the thinking and planning of AFL 
unions for the year ahead. 

Raising wages, even under controls, 
still is the No. 1 objective. CIO unions 
may ask for free hams and free lunches, 
but the AFL continues to think in terms 
of hard cash. How to keep getting it in 
a period of controlled wages is the prob- 
lem, but leaders believe they have the 
answer. 

Something extra for improved effi- 
ciency will be asked. AFL demands will 
be pegged a few cents an hour above 
the amount that is due under the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s cost-of-living for- 
mula. Approval is expected for annual 
raises of 2 or 3 cents on top of cost-of- 
living increases. Amounts to be asked 
will vary in industries and areas as new 
contracts are negotiated. 

Inequities in wage scales between 
plants are counted on as another loop- 
hole in the cost-of-living formula. AFL 
unions expect some sizable increases un- 
der the rule that permits inequities to be 
corrected, especially in smaller plants 
that have not kept up with the wage 
parade. Leaders have an idea they can 
use this rule to bring wages up to a gen- 
eral level for an industry as a whole, as 
well as to match area standards. 

Cost-of-living raises will be sought, 
up to the limit. The Wage Board per- 
mits employers to grant increases once 


‘clining prices. 





or twice a year to match the rise in liy. 
ing costs. CIO contracts, in many cases, 
tie wages to the cost of living, a system 
that lays them open to cuts if prices go 
down. Most AFL unions will shy away 
from these, preferring to negotiate strict. 
ly on the basis of rising prices without 
being liable for cuts in periods of de. 


Special formulas for special groups 
also are counted on for a little some. 
thing extra. Unions in the building} 
trades, which make up a large part of 





AFL PRESIDENT GREEN 
The claim: 7,800,000 members 


the AFL, already have such a formula 
that has won them raises of 8 to 10 per 
cent in the last 14 months. 





Fringe benefits, amounting to in- 
direct wage increases, will be stressed | 
more and more. Pensions and insurance | 
plans, as a rule, are expected to get 
Wage Board approval, without being | 
charged to the cost-of-living formula. 
Where pension plans exist, efforts wil 
be made to improve them. Where they 
do not exist, they will be sought. 

Shorter work week, once a prime 
issue, is little talked about now. Rank 
and-file members are looking for over 
time work at time-and-a-half and double- 
time rates. Idea of a 30-hour-week is 
shoved aside during the build-up for 
defense. 

Annual wage, coming to the front as 
a CIO demand, will not be pushed by 
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Truckers and Beechcrafts team up for profits 


Gccencicend Beechcrafts help keep wheels turn- 
ing in the trucking and transportation industries. Key 
men have complete mobility of action. Because their 
travel time is slashed as much as 75%, they have more 
time for the home office, more time for field trips, too. 

Name any American industry — and there you'll 


MODEL 18 V 


find Beechcrafts. Faced with today’s double job 
of building defense production and keeping up the 
flow of consumer goods, executives find Beechcraft 
ownership more valuable (and profitable) than ever. 
Investigate. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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Locate in South Carolina where 


wt 


South Carolina’s more spacious living induces both mental and physical 
relaxation, contributes to happier lives for workers’ families, largely 
eliminates juvenile delinquency, and consequently frees parents from 
one of their greatest worries. The result is employee contentment — the 
biggest influence in quality and quantity of production output. 


Many enlightened industrialists are looking to South Carolina for a 
location where workers have room for lawns, gardens and spacious living. 
Locate your new plant where happier, more productive South Carolina 
workers will increase the quality and quantity of your production. 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH  Cotnedave suse ocd Loco! Goveramest 


Nearness to markets 

THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: Gentle climate 
Wealth of natural resources 
Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low cost site and construction costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


Charles N. Plowden, Director—Research, Planning and Development Board 
Dept. US9—Columbia, South Carolina 








South 
Carolina 
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Large-scale strikes 
by AFL not expected... 


AFL unions. Idea of a guaranteed wage 
in such industries as the building trade 
where the AFL flourishes, is looked upo 
as visionary, maybe something for the 
distant future. 

Strikes by AFL unions, in the yex 
ahead, are not expected on a large scale. 
There will be some, but they will be 
isolated, and in individual plants rathe 
than throughout major industries. Lead. 
ers see little ahead to strike about, sing 
most employers seem willing to give 
raises within limits allowed by Wash. 
ington. 

Principal strike threats for 1952 ie 
outside the AFL, maybe in steel o 

















—Martin in the Houston Chronicle 
‘THE HONEYMOON IS OVER’ 
. . « except for politics 


coal. But local AFL leaders think dif- 
ferences in those industries can be se‘ 
tled without strikes. They find workers 
generally unwilling to strike, with pay 
checks high and jobs plentiful. 

Union officials also point out that, un- 
der controls, there is less incentive to 
strike. A few cents won as the result of 
a strike might be disallowed by the Wage 
Board as out of line with the rules. With 
Government calling the wage tune, the 
area of conflict between unions and em- 
ployers is narrowed. Unions insist on all 
the rules will allow, and, up to now, are 
not running into much resistance from 
employers. 

The “union shop,” with the “closed 
shop” outlawed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act, will continue as a principal demand 
of AFL unions that do not now have 
it. Local leaders report that, in the 
building trades, unions are operating 
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.. . Step-up planned 
for membership drives 


almost on a “closed shop” basis now. 
These unions often supply workers for 
construction projects, under tacit agree- 
ment with some of the big contractors 
not to hire nonunion workers. 

“Union shop” contracts are proving 
frirly easy to obtain outside the build- 
ing trades, even though employes first 
must approve them at Government-spon- 
sored elections. 

Membership drives are to be 
stepped up, despite slow progress made 
in the organizing field during the last 
year. Total union strength of the coun- 
ty stays around 16 million, up very 
little in recent years despite millions 





—Castens 


CASHIER’S OFFICE 
... hard cash, rather than hams 


spent by both AFL and CIO to recruit 
new members. 

The AFL is able to claim an increase 
of 700,000 members since 1950, largely 
because the Machinists Union rejoined 
the AFL during the year. A total mem- 
bership of 7,800,000 now is claimed. 
White-collar workers, though under 
constant pressure by unions, are slow 
to join. Workers of all groups are hard to 
recruit in the South, despite intensive 
efforts in recent years to sign them up. 
As a result, the South still is regarded by 
the AFL as “pioneer territory.” 

In the field of politics, the AFL is 
playing “hard to get.” It will take a look 
at the candidates and platforms of both 
parties, before lining up on either side 
in 1952. But, if President Truman is a 
candidate for re-election, most AFL 
unions probably will support him. 

As of now, AFL officials are steering 
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Superposed Grade V 


» BROWNING 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 


is positive. Examine a Browning . . . Be your own judge. 










Superposed Grade I 


Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 


Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 


Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 


Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 





en 





Perfect GIFT 


for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept. 9 for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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but not in price 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


The nation’s richest market is 
New York State. For manu- 
facturers of consumer goods, 
there’s a huge concentration of 
offices, factories, and families 
who are ready, willing, and able 
to buy. For defense producers, 
New York State means quick 
access to subcontractors and 
suppliers. It is unequalled in 
number of factories, quantity 
and quality of labor, diversity 
of skills and services, popula- 
tion, and purchasing power. 
For help in selecting a new 
plant site, send for the free 
booklet ‘Industrial Location 
Services.’’ Write N. Y. State 
Dept.of Commerce, Room 172, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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.. . Effort to avoid 
any tie-up with Democrats 


clear of praise for Truman, although 
supporting most of his policies, President 
William Green, a Truman supporter in 
the past, avoided mention of. Truman 
in his opening address to the convention. 
Nor did he mention Secretary of State 
Acheson, while applauding the U.S. vic- 
tory at the Japanese peace conference. 
AFL officials are cool toward Acheson, 
feel that he plays too close to the CIO. 

A few old-line Republicans still hold 
office in AFL unions, and they are trying 
to avoid any AFL tie-up with the Demo- 
crats. Yet, there is a feeling among many 
local labor leaders that Truman will run, 
and that the AFL will support him, as 
it did in 1948. A message from President 
Truman read to the convention brought 





















-AFL 


AFL POLITICAL DIRECTOR McDEVITT 
. a million-dollar goal 





only polite applause, yet officials com- 
mented privately that the message could 
have been written inside the AFL, so 
closely did it match AFL thinking. 

The Republicans, if Senator Taft is the 
candidate, can expect almost solid op- 
position from AFL leaders. How the 
rank and file would vote is something 
else. The Taft-Hartley Act stays alive 
as a union issue, and the Senator is 
held up to the union members as the 
villain of that law. 

Another candidate, such as Governor 
Warren, of California, might split the 
AFL leadership. The Governor has con- 
siderable AFL support in his State. Also, 
AFL leaders might give some support to 
General Eisenhower, although right now 
they are not sure how he stands on labor 
questions. But, by and large, the AFL 
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FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect poin 
buildings and contents with GLoBE that th 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 4 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE them. 
...they also net large savings in AFL 
FIRE insurance costs. League 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER Co. W 
NEW YORK ... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA ane 
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. . . Taft-Hartley repeal 
still the main goal 





iders Truman 100 per cent for labor, 
i for that reason the leadership is not 
fly to take a chance on a Republican 
SWilliominee. How the leaders would stand 
a Democrat other than Truman is 
wt yet clear. 
Union members will be asked, as they 
2 in 1948, to contribute to a political 
, with the goal 1 million dollars. 
i\fost of the money will be spent for and 
ginst candidates for Congress. This 
time, there will be less emphasis on tag- 
gng a candidate as prounion, more em- 
Hohasis on his record or what he stands 
F f FT for. Labor leaders believe they lost votes 
in 1950 by stressing that a candidate 
was supported by a united labor com- 
mittee, made up of AFL and CIO mem- 
bers. Rival candidates made capital by 
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AFL’s political wing, known as Labor’s 
[gague for Political Education, will have 
anew director for the coming campaign 
-James L. McDevitt, president of the 
VES Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 

In legislation, the AFL has few new 
~@ |proposals. Repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
9S Act still is the main goal. No candidate 
be sent |for Congress who favors this law can ex- 
he date |pect AFL support. 


| CO. 
PHIA 








he ad- | Minimum wage of $1 an hour is de- 
ing te | manded. 
ich you 


Higher social-security benefits are 
to be sought, with wider coverage. 
>port | Health insurance, compulsory, is fa- 

ivored on a national scale, but without 
1, Ohio Government control of medicine. 
4 Wage controls are accepted, if they 
| Ze | permit pay to keep up with prices. 
| Taxes, in the view of AFL leaders, 
. | should be high enough to balance the 
‘budget, with corporations and _higher- 
| income groups paying most of the freight. 
Higher taxes for workers are accepted, 
| but only if biggest increases go on those 
who earn $5,000 a year, or more. 
Price controls are viewed as too weak, 
| and stronger rent controls are urged. 
Credit contrels are supported, but 
ING more liberal terms are sought for low- 
‘ cost housing. 
R! Looking ahead, most AFL people see 
spores, | little chance in the near future of the 
~— AFL and the CIO getting together in 
bindes | One big organization. What unity there 
ties Vis will be in joint support of political 
eee | candidates in local contests. CIO unions 
i will not return on AFL terms, and the 
ig Ww | AFL, with double the membership of 
| | the CIO, believes it should lay down 
| the terms. As a result, both probably 
| will continue to go it alone for some 
time to come. 
PORT | 
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When these logs are pulled up the chute toward the 
chipper they are taking the first step toward becoming 
a Gaylord Shipping Container. 
































Throughout the entire complicated procedure of 
converting wood into paper—sharp-eyed technicians 
are constantly checking quality, making adjustments, 
testing to be absolutely sure that the end product is as 
strong and tough as it is possible to make it. 


This quality control by experts is one reason why 
Gaylord lists many of the world’s largest users of 
shipping containers among their satisfied customers. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS ¢ KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans ¢ Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Columbus 
Fort Worth © Tampa « Dallas * Cincinnati * Des Moi e Oklah City * Portland 
Greenville ¢ St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City « Bogal e Chatt g 

Milwaukee * Weslaco * New Haven « Amarillo « Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter 


Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile © Philadelphia « Little Rock * Charlotte * Cleveland 
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* FOR BUSINESS... sexxnemscs 
ALL-RAIL SHIPMENTS... 


TO AND FROM 











- | 
EASTER, SATE UBA 


via 
RAILROAD CAR FERRIES 
from PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Eliminates costly packing, 
loading and unloading 
delays... 
FAST DELIVERY! 
LOW INSURANCE! 
LESS HANDLING! 


Route shipments from all parts of U.S. and Canada via Fast 
Railroad Freight to Port of Palm Beach, Fla. Then via fleet of 
4 fast, modern ocean-going car ferries to Havana and all Cuba.” 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE OR CALL... 


The WEST INDIA FRUIT and 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Inc. 


P.O. Box 469 30 Church St. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. New York 8, N.Y. 
Telephone 2-1673 Worth 4-0724 


6 N. Michigan Ave. 235 Lafayette Bldg. 
Chicago 2, Ill. Detroit 26, Mich. 
Randolph 6-0168 Woodward 2-4080 


or railroad offices of the Florida East Coast, Seaboard, 
outhern or Atlantic Coast Line 


FOR REST AnD PLEASURE, sesso 


Florida’s largest, most complete resort hotel. , 
Beach club, pool, cabanas, golf, fishing “ 
...every attraction at its lavish best. 


PALM BEACH 


ate ba = < 
g ‘ G3 B “s : 
AV HOTEL 
Winter Season October 4 -- April 30 





















Detailed information and reservations 
at above offices, or write hotel direct. 

















PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 143 


The Board of Directors on September 
12, 1951, declared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 21, 
1951. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


Nearly all subscribers to this maga- 
zine buy voluntarily. No salesmen 
call on them. They send in their 
checks regularly. 

This point has real significance for 
advertisers because they know that 
such highly voluntary subscription 
methods mean interested readers. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


— 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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We've Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT PENSIONS 
FOR VETERANS 


What added pensions are now avail. 
able to veterans? 

Bigger pensions now are to be paid ty 
veterans who are totally disabled fron 
causes not connected with their military 
service. But, to collect, veterans must 
have disabilities rated as permanent and 
they must need the help of someone ty 
take care of them. Veterans with nop. 
service -connected disabilities already 
were entitled to pensions of $60 to $79 
a month. The higher payment of $190 
a month now will go to those needing 
attendants. The new rate was voted by 
Congress in overriding the President's 
veto of this veterans’ bill. 


What other kinds of pensions are 
available to veterans? 

There are payments on a different basis, 
under other laws, for veterans who have 
disabilities resulting from their service 
in World Wars I and II or from service 
during the Korean fighting. In addition, 
there are pensions and compensations 
for the widows of many veterans. 


What is the range of payments for 
service injuries? 
Veterans with service-connected  dis- 
abilities can get compensation of from 
$15 to $150 a month, depending upon 
the degree of disability. There are ad- 
ditional payments for loss of limbs or 
eyes, with a top payment of $360 a 
month. If a veteran has a disability of 
more than 50 per cent, he can draw ad- 
ditional amounts for his wife or other 
dependents. Such payments are tax-free. 


Do veterans get any pensions on the 
basis of age? 

Not at this time, except for Spanish- 

American War veterans. 


Can veterans draw Social Security 
payments on top of service pen- 
sions? 


Yes. They can draw both. Suppose a man | 


is getting a veteran’s disability check for 
$180 a month and both he and his wife 
are 65 and entitled to the top Social Se- 
curity payment of $120 a month. He 
then could receive a total of $300 a 
month in disability and Social Security 
payments. 


What about widows? 

There are two types of payments for 
widows of veterans. The widow of a vet- 
eran whose death results from injury oF 
disease incurred in service can get com- 
pensation of $75 a month, with addi- 
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Increased Benefits 


— 
e Higher pensions now will go to 
NS some disabled veterans. 
e Rate of pay is raised for some 
NS totally disabled after discharge. 


e@ Other compensations are pro- 
Ww avail. vided for veterans under exist- 
ing law. 
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ional payments for children. If a vet- 
Ins mys feran’s death has no connection with his 
nent and gservice. his widow can receive $42 a 
neone tof month, unless she remarries. Pensions 
vith non. | for nonservice-connected deaths cannot 
already {be collected by widows who have in- 
0 to $79 f comes of more than $1,000 or $2,500, if 
of $199 | they have dependents. 
be Can all disabled veterans draw the 
; | higher pension just voted by Con- 
gress? 
No. That applies, first, to veterans whose 
Ns are | total disabilities are not connected with 
their service and who are in need of 
nt basis, | regular attendants. But, in addition, a 
ho have | veteran cannot qualify for such payments 
service | where his income is more than $1,000 
service | if single or $2,500 if he has dependents. 
ddition, 
nsations 


esident's 


Will Korean veterans get such pen- 
sions, too? 

Yes. These payments are for veterans 
nts for | who served in the armed forces after the 
outbreak of the Korean fighting as well 
d dis. |as those from World War I and II. 


f from 5 
x upon | Must a disabled veteran actually hire 


wre ad. | an attendant in order to get the 
nbs or | pension? 
3360 a | He doesn’t have to. What the Veterans’ 
lity of | Administration will do is to rate a vet- 
aw ad- |eran as totally and permanently dis- 
other | abled and in need of the regular aid 
ix-free, E> attendance of another person. His 
condition may be the result of old age 
yn the | or physical or ‘mental disabilities or 
blindness. The veteran then will receive 
anish- | a check for $120 a month. But how he 
uses the money is his own business. He 
can hire an attendant or he can let some 
curity | member of his family help him and use 
pen- the money for other purposes. 








' 
1 man | Must an application be made? 

ck for | The usual procedure will be for a vet- 
; wife | eran, or some member of his family, to 
il Se- | apply to the regional VA office for the 
. He | higher pension payment. Most veterans 
00 a | entitled to the higher pensions already 
urity | are receiving payments of $60 or $72 a 
month under the old law. Records of 
their conditions usually are in the files of 
regional VA offices. 





; for 
vet- | When will the new payments start? 
ry or | Under the law just passed by Congress, 
com- the Veterans’ Administration can start 
iddi- | paying the higher pensions in November. 
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We know what it takes 


to be TOUGH ! 


We have never made equipment for easy jobs. Every day in 
the year, our tractors operate in sand, mud, rain, sleet or 
ice—in the hills, mountain gullies, valleys, deserts, forests 


and swamps of the world. Few of them ever see a pavement. 
Farmers, contractors, engineers, and lumbermen know 


Oliver for the rugged tasks of peace. Airmen of World War 
II know the famous Oliver bomber nurse, the ‘M-1”’. 
Army men know the Oliver engine-over-axle drive. 

Oliver plants, machinery and men are again ready to 
serve wherever “tough” tractors, either wheel or crawler 
type, are needed. The Oliver Corporation, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


THE OLIVER corporation 


‘“‘FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’’ 
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Inventories of consumer goods, though 
still heavy, are shrinking now as stores 
lift their sales of some items and as 
manufacturers, hit by reduced orders 
from merchants and by Government 
limits on the use of metals, cut their 
production. 

New autos in dealers’ inventory, includ- 
ing cars en route from factories, 
dropped to 369,605 on September 1, 
fifth straight monthly decline, putting 
them 30,000 below Sept. 1, 1950, and 
223,000 below Sept. 1, 1949. 

Faster liquidation of dealer stocks is 
now being spurred by higher ceiling 
prices just announced by the Govern- 
ment, applicable to future sales of 
manufacturers. Cars already in dealer 
inventories can now be bought at 
about 5 per cent less than cars to be 
received in the future. On top of that, 
a higher excise tax on factory sales of 
autos will add another 2.2 per cent to 
retail prices, probably by November 1. 
Television sets held by manufacturers 
dropped to 622,000 on September 7, 
fifth straight weekly decline and 146,- 
000 below August 10. Retail stocks 
shrank in August. Price cuts are spur- 
ring sales. 

Appliance inventories, still large in 
total, are being reduced at a faster 
rate and for some items are already 
low. Stocks of washing machines and 
clothes driers held by retailers are re- 
ported to be the smallest since start 
of the Korean war, and manufacturers 
also are short of these items. Manu- 
facturers are fast selling out of small 
electric appliances, pots and pans and 
metal furniture. 

Substitution of materials is being forced 
upon manufacturers by metals short- 
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MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 








ages and will keep production up in 
many cases. Copper, critically short, 
can be stretched by use of brass plat- 
ing or cast iron. To save aluminum, 
plastic can be used in some items. 


Denial of copper to producers of metal 


products for consumers is harsher than 
has appeared. For the fourth quarter, 
producers of a wide list of metal prod- 
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ucts are limited to 54 per cent of the 
copper they used before the start of 
the Korean war. From that amount, 
however, must come the copper that 
goes to companies that make safes 
and vaults, zippers and buttons for 
military uniforms, food-products ma- 
chinery and many other such items. 
Use of copper for purely consumer- 













type goods actually is cut to 
than a third of the pre-K 
rate. 

Consumer spending, nevertheless, stay 
low. 

Department-store sales, at 316 on 
indicator in the latest week, are at th 
same rate as in August. 

Retail stores reported August sales ]j 
per cent above July, but that gain wa 
about the normal seasonal amount fy 
the month. 

Consumer savings, as a result, ar 
piling up at a fast rate. Should supply 
of autos and appliances run below de. 
mand for very long, savings will grow 
still more for lack of sufficient good 
on which to spend incomes. 

Investments for liquid funds tend t 
gain favor as long as nothing happen 
to shake confidence. As the top chart 
shows, stock prices and farm-land 
values already have risen sharply. 
Future values will depend upon the 
level of business profits and fam 
income, as well as any threat of in. 
flation. 

Main currents of business activity, 
meanwhile, are showing up in figures 
on employment. Jobs in August were 
fewer than a year ago in textile, ap- 
parel, leather, auto and appliance in- 
dustries, all hit by lagging consumer 
demand. Jobs in aircraft plants, navy 
yards, arsenals and military bases are 
far above a year ago. 

Outlook over the next year is that con- 
sumers will spend at a more normal 
rate, that businessmen will resume 
buying for inventory and that supply 
of metals will improve. These are the 
conditions needed for an expansion 
of business activity. 
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What's cooking... 


WHAT’S COOKING in the seething, white-hot inferno of this 
electric arc furnace? 
The fingers? No, they simulate what’s doing the cooking. 


These fingers represent giant rods of carbon—or graphite, 
carbon’s i Se i ee carry the heat-creating elec- 
tricity into the furnace. Only car bon or graphite in the form 
of huge electrodes can do this, and stand up under the ter- 
rific temperature of 6,000 degrees or more! 

Here, in this roaring cauldron, these fiery fingers are 
making the alloying ingredients for stainless steel. T hey are 
also ic to make ox tough and hard varieties of fine 
steel. 

But steel making is only one important way in which 
carbon and graphite serve industry. Carbon arcs fire the 
furnaces that make calcium carbide—a source of acetylene 
for many modern plastics and chemicals. Motion picture 





Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases. and Plastics include 


screens are illuminated by the brilliant light of the carbon 
arc. And without carbon we wouldn’t have dependable, long- 
life dry batteries for flashlights, radios and hearing aids. 
Furnishing carbon and graphite products for an almost 
endless number of industrial uses is but one of the many 


jobs of the people of Union Carbide. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things vou use 
every day. Write for the 1951 edition of the booklet 
* Products and Processes” which tells how science and 
industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask 
for booklet N. 


Unton CarBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [IM NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








NATIONAL Carbons © ACHESON Electrodes ¢ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


PREST-O-LITE Acetvlene ¢ LINDE Oxygen « 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries ¢ 


PyROFAX Gas ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes @ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 












$2,500,000 
in New 

industries 
every day 
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The first five months of this year have 
seen contracts let for more than 386 
million dollars in new industrial con- 
struction in the Gulf South—an aver- 
age of $2,578,000 a day.* An addition- 
al one and a half billion dollars in new 
plants is proposed for the months to 
come in this area served by United Gas. 


The availability of natural gas from 
United’s 7,000 miles of pipe lines has 
been an important consideration in 
the choice of many industrial sites. 
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Other advantages which attract in- 
dustry to the Gulf South are adequate 
supplies of industrial water and elec- 
tric power. Here, too, are the man- 
power and materials to meet your 
requirements. 


There is a good spot for your new 
plant on this new industrial frontier. 
If our Industrial Development Direc- 
tor can be of assistance, write him in 
care of Post Office Box 1407, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 


* According to Engineering News-Record 
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World’s largest catalytic cracker now under construction at the Port Arthur 
refinery of Gulf Oil Corporation—another United Gas industrial customer. 
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» Finance Week___ 


Many Prices 
will Go Up 
With Tax Rise 


Higher excises, coming, will 
mean higher living costs after 
November 1. 

You can save money by an- 
icipating markups, by buying 
ahead. 

New excise rates will add 800 


million dollars a year to the 
prices of things consumers buy. 

Liquor rises 25 to 30 cents a 
fifth, gasoline half a cent a gal- 
lon, cigarettes 1 cent a package, 
cars 2.2 per cent. 


A new rise in prices is about to be 
forced by Government. This time, the 
benefit of price markups will flow to 
Government itself, not to the makers 
or sellers of affected products. 

Behind the price boost will be an in- 
crease in federal excise-taxes on a long 
list of products. New rates, now being 
voted by Congress, are expected to take 
effect on November 1. 

A few excises will be cut or eliminated. 
Many more will go up. Net effect will be 
to add at least 800 million dollars a year 
to the prices of what the public buys at 
retail. This figure assumes that the whole 
amount of the tax increase will be passed 
along to consumers in the form of higher 
taxes. Business is not likely to absorb 
much, if any, of the extra tax load. 

Practical result, in terms of probable 
price changes, is shown by the table on 
page 66. 

Consumers who need some of the 
things that will be raised in price might 
save money by buying now instead of 
later. 

Merchants, too, may want to consider 
| stocking up on products that will be hit 
by higher excises. However, there will 
be no tax advantage to merchants 
through advance buying of cigarettes, 
liquor, beer and wine. Wholesalers and 
retailers will have to pay floor-stock 
taxes on inventories of these products. 
Also, there is to be a floor-stock tax on 
gasoline held. by retailers at places other 
than their retail establishments. 

Higher excises will mean major in- 
creases in the retail prices of some com- 
mon consumer items. 

Liquor will go up by 25 to 30 cents a 
fifth. Beer tax will rise three tenths of 1 
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We're talking about the St. Louis 
business world. If you do business 
here, it is important to keep in touch 
with what is happening in this vast 
and varied market. You need the 
kind of information only friends in- 
timately familiar with St. Louis 
business can give you. 


No one is in a better position to pro- 
vide you with this information than 
the FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN 
ST. LOUIS. Ii is one of the oldest 
and largest banks in the city. It not 
only serves many of the largest busi- 
nesses in this area... our directors 





see 00) 


hold key positions in many of them. 


We know who’s who and what’s 
happening in St. Louis, and we are 
always ready to help our out-of-town 
customers in any way we can. It 
will be a pleasure to serve you. 





il 
THE FIRST 


IN ST.LOUIS 


mn i 






FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


fot a New Issue 





400,000 Shares 
Cone Mills Corporation 


Common Stock 


(par value $10 a share) 


Price $30 a Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Shares in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 

GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
MAREIMAN RIPLEY & CO. HEMPHILL,NOYES,GRAHAM,PARSONS & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS REYNOLDS & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 


September 19, 1951, 


Finance Week 
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... Tax rise will mean 
a second boost for autos 


cent per bottle or can. As a practical mat. 
ter, this means that either the tax boog 
will be absorbed or the price will rise g 
full cent for a single can at retail. 

Cigarettes advance 1 cent a package, 
Cigars will not be affected. Gasoline will 
be marked up by half a cent a gallon. 

Automobiles are expected to ise 
roughly $21.50 per $1,000 of price, 
That, according to a U.S. Treasury for. 
mula, will be the approximate retail 
effect of raising the manufacturers’ tax 
on cars from 7 to 10 per cent. 

This tax increase on cars is to come 
just after a price rise authorized by the 

















@ YOU CAN COMPOSE TYPE LIKE 
THIS, in your own office! Think of the 
savings possible by preparing your own 
type originals for any method of dupli- 
cating or printing. The Coxbead DSJ 
Vari-Typer will give you fine, attractive, 
professional typography for all your print- 
ing needs—from an office form to a cata- 
log. This type job is only a sample of 
what you can do in your own office. 


INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE TYPE! 


- 





RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. NEWARK 5, W. J. 


Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet A23 


Hundreds of different styles and sizes «see in aie siaiaciiaaaaaaimaaaaied 
from which to choose... and in any lan- Company. -------~~--------------~ 
guage, too! Change types in the middle SET ae eee 


of a job, if you like—it’s simple and city 
swift. Mail coupon for complete details. 
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New Price List 
With Higher Excises 


Price Probable 

Now Price 
Liquor, fifth, 86 proof $3.87 $4.13 
Beer, 12-ounce bottle .16 .163 
Table wine, gallon 3.75 3.77 
Sweet wine, gallon 4.00 4.07 
Champagne, fifth 2.40 2.48 
Cigarettes, package -20 .21 
Gasoline, gallon 25 .255 
low-priced car 2,000 2,043 
High-priced car 4,000 4,086 
Truck ‘ 2,200 2,246 
Window fan, belt driven 50.00 53.33 
Electric floor waxer 40.00 42.67 
Electric food grinder 85.00 90.67 
Electric hedge trimmer 35.00 37.33 
Electric ironer 140.00 149,33 
Movie projector 300.00 320.00 
Power mower 125.00 133.33 
Electric blanket 45.00 48.00 
Electric door chimes 10.00 10.67 
Electric dehumidifier 100.00 106.67 
Electric dishwasher 250.60 266.67 
Golf clubs, set 75.00 77.50 


Tennis racquet 6.00 6.20 


Football, basketball 10.00 9.40 
Baby oil, powder 1.20 1.00 
Electric heating pad 12.00 11.28 
Monthly electric bill 8.00 7.74 
Admission to high-school 

football game 1.20 1,00 

















. Office of Price Stablization to help manu- 


facturers absorb higher costs of produc- 
tion. The combined effect of the higher 
price and the higher tax will be to raise | 
the retail price of a $2,000 car to $2,145, | 
or by 7.2 per cent. 

Appliances that will be added to the 
excise list—electric dishwashers, ironers, 
power mowers, etc.—will rise in price by 
around 6.7 per cent at retail. Tax rate on 
appliances remains at 10 per cent of the 
manufacturers’ prices. 

A $140 ironer will go up to $149.33. 
A $125 power mower will rise to $133.33. 
A $250 electric dishwasher will advance 
in price to $266.67. 

Price cuts, too, will show up here 
and there. Assuming the consumer gets 
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MANAGEMENT CAPITAL FACILITIES 
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Our Armed Services wisely leave this ‘‘assembly job” 
to private industry. When seeking prime contractors, 
they look for companies which can best serve as 
industrial ‘‘clearing houses’”’ for the thousands of dif- 
ferent skills necessary to build modern weapons. 

The company selected must then evaluate and 
use the skills of thousands of sub-contractors. A typi- 
cal prime contractor, now engaged in building tanks, 





PERSONNEL EXPERIENCE 


issues over 17,000 sub-contracts distributed among 
5,000 separate firms! As one of these firms AMF is 
producing cooling fans for Army tanks. 

AMF is proud to be a part of this system, both 
as a prime contractor and as a sub-contractor. In 
either capacity, we feel our skill and speed is best 
utilized to help keep America militarily strong and 
economically sound. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units 
eautomatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons elevating and azimuth 
mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile 
Ovens « electronic training devices *« naval ordnance « rolled and 
welded steel products « shell components « special military projects. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery ¢ AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws e Lowerator dis- 
pensers ¢ Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
chucks*Roadmaster bicycles «Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 
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think of 
Pittsburgh 





America’s floods annually destroy 
millions of dollars in property 
and leave thousands of families 
homeless. 

Pittsburgh no longer fears 
floods. Six of a planned system of 
ten reservoirs that impound the 
tributaries flowing into the 
Allegheny, Monongahela and 
Ohio Rivers, have already 
been built! The seventh, the 
$34,000,000 Conemaugh Dan, is 
nearing completion. The end 
result of this flood control system 
will be to take ten feet off the 
crest of the rising rivers! 

Let Pittsburgh, with its billion 
dollar modernization and expan- 
sion program, play a big role in 
your business plans. Peoples First 
National, one of the nation’s 
largest banks, places its extensive 
banking facilities at your service. 
Our officers in 18 conveniently 
located branches around town 
welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss your needs with you. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. . . Cheaper footballs 
but costlier fishing tackle 


the full benefit of excise reductions about 
to be voted by Congress: 

Electricity bills of domestic and com- 
mercial users will be cut by about 3.2 
per cent. ; 

Telegraph tolls will be cut. How much 
is not yet clear. 

Baby oils and powders, being dropped 
from the excise list, will be reduced by 
a sixth at retail. 

Admissions to high-school sports and 
other nonprofit events will also get a cut 
of one sixth, with the 20 per cent tax 
removed. Opera tickets, if the patron gets 
the benefit of tax exemption, will be re- 
duced by the same amount. 

Electric heating pads, going off the 
tax list, will come down in price by 
roughly 6 per cent. 

So will footballs, basketballs and other 
sporting goods used largely by schools. 
But such sporting equipment as golf 
clubs, tennis racquets and fishing tackle 
will go up about 3.3 per cent at retail. 

Excise changes, over all, will add 
about four tenths of 1 per cent to the 
cost of goods and services that consumers 
buy. That is aside from any price in- 
creases that might result from coming 
tax boosts on business profits. Corpora- 
tion tax rates are going up sharply. 
Whether any of that additional tax bur- 
den will be passed on to consumers re- 
mains to be seen. 





Mortgage Funds 
Are Hard to Get 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Home buyers and builders in many 
sections of the country still are having 
trouble getting mortgage money. And 
most of the loan men attending the con- 
vention of the Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation here think the supply of hous- 
ing money will continue tight for 
months yet. 

They take little stock in forecasts that 
a new spurt in home building will be 
set off by the Government’s recent re- 
laxation of credit restrictions on lower- 
priced homes. 

In 1950, about 1.4 million homes were 
started. In 1951, the total is expected to 
reach a million. In 1952, the Govern- 
ment expects around 850,000 housing 
starts. Most mortgage men question that 
figure. Commoner forecast is around 
700,000. Some predict that starts will 
fall off to 500,000 in 1952. 

The new terms of Regulation X re- 
duce required down payments on homes 






Worl’ Largest 

Selling Towel 
tor Industrial and 
Institutional Use. 


NIBROC TOWELS 


Best for stores, hospitals, office build- 
- ings, schools, factories. Fast drying, 

soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical. 

Available through your local paper 

merchant. Write for samples. Ad- 

dress Dept. U-13. 

Also ask about the revolutionary 
new Nibroc Paper Bath Towel. 


A PRODUCT OF 


HS "Yo, npany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS, 
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in the Smart Thrift Season 


Come when you will, it’s always the right 

time somewhere in France. And hospitality 

knows no calendar. See your travel agent. 
For booklets, maps: Dept. U9, Box 221, New York 10 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS e MONTREAL 
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. . - Builders’ problems: 
materials and money 


costing up to $15,000. That will have 
the effect of increasing demand for new 
homes. But, as mortgage men point out, 
easier down payments will solve only 
part of the problems of home builders. 

Materials, more and more, will be in 
short supply. Real pinch will be felt as 
1952 wears on. 

Shortage of mortgage money is the 
other factor. Many mortgage lenders de- 
scribe the problem as “acute.” 

Backlog of loan commitments made 
prior to Regulation X is being worked off 
rapidly. Lenders in a good many areas 
report that they are making almost no 
forward commitments for 1952. 

Investment money, in total, remains 
plentiful. But it is tending to go into out- 
lets other than mortgages. 

Interest rates, in general, have gone 
up in recent months. Government has 
encouraged that. But mortgage rates on 
loans insured or guaranteed by the Gov- 
emment are frozen. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration rate is held down to 4 per cent. 
Federal Housing Administration rate is 
kept at 4%, plus an insurance charge of 
one half of 1 per cent. 

So mortgage men complain that mort- 
gages have lost a lot of their attraction. 
They demand that the VA rate be raised 
to at least 44% per cent, and the FHA rate 
to about 4%. Some of them insist that 
the Government should cut these rates 
loose to find their proper levels in the 
market. 

For an alternative to higher mortgage 
rates, so the argument goes, the Govern- 
ment has three choices: 

1. Encourage a general decline 
in other rates. 

2. Make direct mortgage loans. 

3. Provide more money for Gov- 
emment buying of private mort- 
gages. 

Most mortgage bankers assert that the 
best solution is to raise the Government 
rates on housing credit. 

In that, they found little support from 
Government officials who attended the 
bankers’ convention. These officials 
blamed the shortage of mortgage money 
on factors other than low rates, including 
an unwillingness on the part of many 
lenders to go any more deeply into mort- 
Sages. 

Besides, the Government view seems 
to be that the problem of scarce mort- 
gage money will not last long. Savings 
are piling up, and as this money seeks 
outlets, Government men argue, bond 
yields may be pushed down a bit. If so, 
interest in mortgages will revive. FHA 
officials report a little loosening in the 
Supply of mortgage money already. 
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THE GUN: 


In a little more time than it will take you to read 
these paragraphs, this 105mm gun will have cradled 
comfortably to earth... ready for instant action. And 
in little more time than that, its gun crew...will have 
instantly needed firepower. 


The dependable C-119 Packet is the post-war high- 
point of Fairchild research and development in the 
field of all-purpose transports, Only aircraft specially 
designed to do the job, could perform these functions 
to such maximum advantage. 


Packets, specially engineered and ruggedly con- 
structed to meet the needs of our unified air and 
ground forces, are proving themselves in varied mili- 
tary operations throughout the world. 





ae 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 











AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, III. 
Guided Missiles, Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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1. Two barges lashed together, with 
falsework mounted on them, are moored 
at a Boston pier. Steel is assembled into a 
250-foot span on barges. 






























2. Barges on which span is mounted are 
towed 2% miles across Boston Harbor to 
site of Long Island Viaduct, where granite 
piers are ready for steelwork. 
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3. Barges are secured between two piers, 
and the steel span, weighing 211 tons, is 
adjusted so that falling tide will cause it 
to slowly descend into position on piers. 

















4. Falling tide gradually lowers steel 
span. Bridgemen make adjustments with 
block-and-tackles to hold slowly descend- 
ing span in correct position. 



























5. As the tide continues to fall, both 
ends of the steel span settle down securel 
on the granite piers, releasing falevaresk 
and barges of their load. 

















6. Barges are moved away, leaving the 
span in place. A total of eleven spans were 

oated into position. Steelwork at ends 
of bridge was erected by standard methods. 
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Bridgemen adjust position of span as tide gently lowers it on to piers, 


Let the Tide Do It! 


Engineers Utilize Waters of Boston Harbor 
to Lower Steel Bridge Spans into Place 


Scientists have long sought an answer to to reach the 2-mile-long, windswept is- 
the fascinating problem of howtoharness _ land, where visitors were sometimes ma- 
the immense potential power of the tides. | rooned during violent storms. 
Here is a case where tidal power provided The sketches appearing at the left show 
a mighty assist in building a steel bridge | how Bethlehem engineers did the job. 
3450 feet long. The 9-foot rise and fall of tide in Boston 
The structure, which is known as the —_ Harbor and smooth water during quiet 
Long Island Viaduct, connectsLongIsland = weather were factors making possible 
in Boston Harbor, site of a large hospi- | Bethlehem’s use of this unusual method 
tal, with the mainland. Before the build- of placing the bulk of the steelwork, result- 


ing of the bridge a ferry was the only way _ ing in a decided saving in time and costs. 





Long Island Viaduct, built for City of Boston, Institutions Department, John R. McGillivray, Commissioner. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., General Contractors; The Crandall Engineering Co., Consulting Engineets; 
Steelwork by Bethlehem Steel Company. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W 
Washington, D. C. : 


Prices are down considerably from post-Korean highs and are staying down. 
Staple commodities, generally, are weakening, not strengthening, in price. 
These include most raw materials that are important in production costs. 

' Wholesale-price level has not moved very much for months. All-commodity 
index stays around 176 per cent of the 1926 average. It topped 184 last March, 
then began to slide. This index is figured on the price of 900 commodities. 

Price trend in general shows no sign of any early upturn. The inflation 
touched off by the Korean war appears to have spent itself. Another upsurge in 
demand will be needed for prices to rise. That is not generating at the moment. 














To get down to specific cases on recent developments in commodity prices: 

Cotton, which hit 45.32 cents a pound, is below 355 cents. Wool tumbled 
from $4.35 a pound to $1.85 and now is below the pre-Korean quotation. Print 
cloth followed cotton down from 24 cents a yard to 15 cents a yard. 

Rubber leaped up to 87.5 cents a pound and now is back to 52 cents. Hides 
rose to $43.50 a hundred pounds and fell as low as $30, then recovered a bit. 

Wheat rose to $2.61 a bushel after Korea, then fell below $2.30. Corn is 
around $1.75 a bushel, after hitting $1.89. Both are near support prices. 

Flaxseed is selling around $3.73 a bushel, after reaching $4.87. Cotton- 
seed oil is back around 17 cents a pound, after going above 26 cents. 

These examples of price changes indicate that other prices may swing down, 
too. Lower cotton and wool prices mean lower clothing prices. Lower hide costs 
suggest lower shoe prices. Lower prices for oil reduce costs of paint and soap. 


An exception to sliding prices is found in livestock. Steers are selling 
above $36.50 a hundred pounds. That's about as high as they ever got. Hogs are 
strengthening in price, too. Government farm experts, however, expect prices 
for meat: animals to soften a bit as more of them are shipped to market. 


Farm price problem now, however, is one of supports, not ceilings. 

Cotton farmers are putting much of this year's record-breaking crop under 
Government loan. Their idea is that they can push prices back to 40 cents. 

Rice growers are advised by the Secretary of Agriculture to use Government 
Supports until this year's all-time-record harvest can be absorbed. 

Flax growers are promised higher supports than current market prices. 

Instead of trying to apply ceilings, the prospect now is that Government 
will siphon off surpluses of wheat, corn, vzotton, rice, soybeans, flaxseed and 
Other farm commodities to keep prices from sagging and making farmers unhappy. 














Explanation of the current price trend is-found in the demand for goods. 
People just aren't buying as much as they were expected to buy. Sales are 
disappointing to merchants in clothing, furniture, most household goods. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Business purchases, as a result, are being cut back while merchants try to 
work off inventories. Manufacturers' prices are being cut to tempt buyers. 

Auto-price rise, coming up, is an exception. Auto makers doubt that they 
can get materials for permitted quotas, expect to sell all cars they can make. 

Philadelphia Federal Reserve Bank finds that both consumer and business 
buying last year was in anticipation of developing shortages. Now there is a 
"shortage of shortages." That condition may end next year for metal products. 











There is a twofold explanation for the current lag in consumer demand. 

Heavy buying in 1950 and early 1951 pushed up household inventories. There 
was buying in advance of immediate need in automobiles, television sets, most 
appliances, nylon hose, sheets, pillowcases. Urgent needs now are few. 

Savings are more attractive to individuals. Personal savings in 1950 
amounted to 12 billion dollars. Savings rate, however, fell to 5 billion a year 

















‘during the 1950 buying wave and dipped sharply again early in 1951. Now indi- 


viduals are saving at the high rate of around 2l billion dollars a year. 
Upturn in savings apparently results from a desire of people to replenish 
the savings they spent last year and to pay off the debts they ran up then. 
Federal Reserve Board, in analyzing the savings trend, suggests that many 
people who used savings to buy goods may now regret that action. Return to a 
more normal pattern of savings is expected to continue. In this prospect, FRB 
sees an important influence against the possibility of revived inflation. 








Industrial expansion, which has sparked a good share of this year's high 
level of business activity, is planned to continue throughout this year. 

Business investment in new plant and equipment will amount to 13.4 billion 
dollars for the second half of 1951, if industry gets the necessary materials. 
That compares with 4.8 billion dollars for the second half of 1950. 

For the full year, if plans materialize, the outlay for plant expansion 
will amount to a record 24.8 billions. Previous record: 19.2 billions in 1948. 

Manufacturers are doing the bulk of expansion. They expect to spend 7.2 
billions in this half, boosting the year's total to 12.8 billions. 

Investment in the final three months of the year is expected to drop a bit 
from the July-September period, but not to any important extent. 

It remains to be seen whether available supplies of structural steel and 














‘other needed materials will permit this planned expansion to go ahead. Defense 
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officials have cut down substantially on fourth-quarter applications. 


Price controllers stage a comeback before the Senate Banking Committee. 

Capehart amendment to the Control Act is watered down in a new bill. fhis 
amendment requires price ceilings to cover.all cost increases to July 26, 195l. 

Office of Price Stabilization argues that the amendment is unworkable. 

Latest proposal removes compulsory feature of Capehart amendment to raise 
ceilings, but directs OPS to allow for "necessary and. unavoidable costs.” 

Opponents of the compromise insist the amendment, in effect, is repealed. 
It's still doubtful that the bill can get through both House and Senate. 














Unions are asked by Wage Stabilization Board not to make demands that will 
exceed WSB regulations. Employers are asked, likewise, not to make such offers. 
WSB point is that such demands or offers tend to weaken the whole wage program. 
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(Advertisement) 


October Woman's Day is the first in 
our history to carry more than one mil- 
lion dollars worth of advertising. 

It doesn’t make us FIRST in any- 
thing, so we aren't shouting about it in 
screaming headlines . . . but we are 
grateful to our advertisers for their 


vote of confidence... 


and we are proud fo offer this 216 
page issue on our fourteenth anniver- 


sary to the more than 3,865,000 women 
who will go out and buy Woman's Day 
for 7¢ at A&P Stores. 




























ee own “Know How” plus Colorado’s “Know Where” provide a 
solid economic team in these changing and confused industrial times. 

For peacetime production or wartime need, your company will enjoy 
a secure, profitable operation in Colorado...focal point of America’s new in- 
dustrial empire. The uneasy uncertainty of threats to peace and industrial 
survival in an atomic era are minimized in Colorado. 

Yet if atomic warfare never comes, the Colorado advantages of higher 
labor productivity, excellent distribution, market accessibility, ideal living and 
recreation, abundant power and resources will continue to justify your sound 
judgment in choosing Colorado...the industrial “Know Where” state. 


Address your inquiry 
to: 


Write for “INDUSTRIAL COLORADO”...a factual study 
possibilities. 


of Colorado’s industrial development 


Executive Director 
Colorado Department 
of Development 

713 Capitol Building 
Denver 2, Colorado 


COLORADO CLIMATE...THE MAGIC INGREDIENT 


Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witHout CHARGE 
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YOU CAN get further informatio 

from the Wage Stabilization Boar 
on how its rules on merit and length-of. 
service wage increases will work. The 
wage-control agency issues a series of 
questions and answers on its Regulation 
No. 5. Copies may be obtained from 
WSB offices and from field offices of the 
Wage-Hour Division of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Labor. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a processor of milk, 

sometimes raise the ceiling prices of 
your products. The Price Director signs 
an order to permit processors of fluid 
milk to apply to the Office of Price Sta. 
bilization for new ceiling prices based 
on their pre-Korean prices plus increases 
in costs for labor and containers. The 
order applies to such products as milk 
cream, chocolate milk, buttermilk and 
cottage cheese, but not to ice-cream 
mixes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use nickel silver in 
manufacturing some kinds of musi- 
cal instruments. The National Produc. 
tion Authority permits use of this alloy 
in making the functional parts of speci- 
fied brass and wood-wind instruments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid paying 

double taxes to the U.S. and te 
any of seven foreign countries. The U.§. 
Senate ratifies tax agreements with seven 
countries, designed to avoid double taxa- 
tion, to give reciprocal assistance in ad- 
ministering income taxes, and to prevent 
evasion of taxes on estates. The tax trea- 
ties, similar to those made with several 


da, Ireland, Norway, Greece, Switzerland, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a wheat grower, 

count on Government support for 
the prices of some lower grades of the 
grain. The Department of Agriculture 
announces that the price-support pro- 
gram is being extended to cover some 
lower grades of the 1951 wheat crop if 
they meet certain conditions. 





* * * 


YOU CAN now ship raw coftfon to 

any country, except Russia and its 
satellites, without getting an export li 
cense from the Commerce Department. 
The Departinent’s Office of International 
Trade announces that cotton may be e 
ported under a “general license” that 
does not require application for a special 
license. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN obtain information from 

the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration about priorities assistance in 
getting supplies for export to ECA coun- 
tries. The agency plans to issue a series 
of priorities bulletins giving such infor- 
mation. and advice on procedures. Ex- 
porters may get on the agency's mailing 
list by writing to Office of Small Busi- 
ness, Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely use or display 

official Civil Defense insignia ex- 
cept for official purposes. The Civil De- 
fense Administration issues rules govern- 
ing manufacture and use of the insigne, 
which consists of the letters “CD” in 
bright red centered in a white triangle 
that is superimposed on a dark blue 
circle. Penalties are provided for violation 
of the regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 
order for delivery in a single month 
more than 40 per cent of your quarterly 
allotments of steel, copper and alumi- 
num. This new limitation is fixed by 
NPA. The old limit was 35 per cent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, ex- 

pect to get the courts to stop your 
foremen from striking and _ picketing 
your place of business in a move to force 
recognition of their union. A State court 
of appeals finds that, while the Taft Act 
does not protect the right of supervisors 
to join unions, it does specifically recog- 
nize that right. The court refuses to order 
the strikers—in this case, store managers 
-to end their picketing. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export certain ma- 

terials during the fourth quarter of 
1951 or the first quarter of 1952 unless 
you apply for licenses before the dead- 
lines set by the Office of International 
Trade. The materials for which time 
schedules for applications are an- 
nounced are steel, tin plate, nonferrous 
‘etals and some mineral products. The 
time schedules, in Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 638, are available at field offices 
of the Commerce Department. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 

ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING 


HOW IT WORKS — WHAT IT DOES- 


WHAT IT SAVES 





Study of major importance 
to business and industry is 
made available by CLARK 


(Com mageers es SAE 





A practical, profitable way to produce 
more goods with the same amount of 
human effort, is presented simply and 
graphically in a new booklet offered 
by the Industrial Truck Division of 
the Clark Equipment Company, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


This booklet points up _ technolog- 
ical advances in materials handling 
operations that are effecting, ex- 
traordinary benefits for industry— 
such as faster production, increased 
economy and efficiency, improved hu- 
man relations, lower accident and 
damage rates, quickened distribution 
and substantial cash savings. Simply 
and directly it describes tested and 


proved means to help speed up and 
perfect the imperative integration of a 
military and a civilian economy. 


2-BILLION SAVING POSSIBLE 


Concretely, this study points up a 
quick and certain way for Industry to 
save some $2,000,000,000* annually 
at a time when the country, faced 
with a rearmament program of 50 
billions a year for at least three years, 
is in desperate need of every possible 
mechanical aid to save time and speed 
production. Many advantages in other 
directions, not reckoned in dollars and 
cents, will be recognized at once by 
every reader. 


This new CLARK study is neither 
fancy nor complex. It is a well-illus- 
trated, simply-written exposition of 
the sound and sensible fundamentals 
on which modern materials handling 
techniques and practices are based. It 
describes ways and means of getting 
the most out of fork-lift trucks, pow- 
ered hand trucks and industrial tow- 
ing tractors, at the least possible cost. 
For the many businesses which have 
not yet adopted modern handling 
methods and machines, the booklet 
will be found invaluable. For the 
thousands of progressive businesses 
already employing modern methods 
and machines, it is just as valuable as 
a check against omissions, abuses and 
opportunities for full achievement of 
production goals and potentials. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


To get a copy of “Basic Facts About 
Materials Handling” fill out the 
coupon, attach it to your business 
letterhead and mail it to the Clark 
Equipment Company, Industrial 
Truck Division, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. If you want additional copies for 
key personnel, they are available in 
reasonable quantities. 


* Materials Handling Case Book; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1951 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS 








Name 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION » CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « BATTLE CREEK 124, MICHIGAN 


Please send the following: 


INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


0 BASIC FACTS 
© CONDENSED CATALOG 


CD SAFETY SAVES 
O MOVIE DIGEST 





Firm Nome 





Street 





City. 


Zone. State. 
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AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS ANDO SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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ES, twenty percent more desks 

by using Shaw-Walker Space- 
Saver Models, and the change was 
made without crowding. 

In these days of high rents and 
scarce office space, every square foot 
counts. That’s why Shaw- Walker has 
especially ‘‘time-engineered”’ Space- 
Saver Organized Desks. These revo- 
lutionary desks eliminate crowding 
and actually step up work output. 
They save renting a “‘tional space. 

All drawer space—every element — 
is Organized, to save wasted motions, 
wasted time—the most critical fac- 
tors in business today. 

Over 50 years of Shaw-Walker 
know-how and experience bring you 
this new desk and a complete line of 
desks, chairs, Fire- Files, filing cabi- 























Same floor Gace 20 f more cota / 


nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—everything for the office 
except machines— each completely 
‘“‘time-engineered”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 






ness or merely wish to modernize jf 
worn, outdated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 

throughout. It will help you make 
the most of every minute, every work- 


If you are setting up a new busi- 


Most comfortable work- 
ing top ever invented. 


Facilities for concealed 
buzzer and phone wiring. 


Time-saving waste basket 
in lower drawer. 


Center drawer with parti- 
tioned sliding tray for pins, 
clips, erasers, etc. Space 
beneath tray is sectioned 
to keep reference mate- 
rial permanently neat. 


y FREE 













ing day! 


New low comfortable 
height (29’’). Speeds read- 
ing, writing, reaching. 





In and out letter baskets 
in top drawer. 


> 2 SE, 


Lower drawer with pat- 
ented wobble blocks to 
facilitate reference and 
to prevent slumping and 
mutilation of papers. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “‘time-engineered office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon82, Michigan. 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 






Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan % 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 





@ SHAW-WALKER 
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Business Around the World 


@ BRUSSELS @ PARIS @® LONDON @ LEOPOLDVILLE 








OTTAWA 





>> While the Allies argue over how much of the arms bill U.S. is to pay. .... 
Munitions industry is coming back to life in Western Europe. Arms pro- 
ducers are out looking for customers. Without waiting for more U.S. aid. .... 
. Belgians are turning out ammunition and machine tools for neighbors, jet 
engines for Britain, and asking for more business. Next, Belgians hope to turn 
out radio and telephone equipment, light artillery, vehicles for armed forces. 
Dutch are making clothing for the Belgian Army because Dutch prices are 
lower than Belgian. French are. getting the big Renault plants ready to make 
tanks and tank destroyers. Danes are in the market for machine-gun orders from 
the Allies. West Germans, now filling machine-tool orders for British, could 
supply optical equipment and other military items without getting into actual 
arms production. Italians seek orders for trucks and electrical equipment. 
Britain, further along in defense production than European Allies, is the 
only one now able to turn out a complete line of war materiel, including heavy 
tanks, big guns, jet planes, electronic items. But all these are largely for 
Britain's own armed forces. For heavy stuff, West Europe still looks to U.S. 








>> Now U.S. is about to give this reviving European arms industry a shot in 
the arm. New U.S. policy, pretty much agreed on at Ottawa, is to give Europe 
dollars for European arms production, as well as finished arms from the U.S. 

First dollar injection may amount to half a billion in current fiscal year. 

Dollars will be used in any one of three ways: to buy arms from Europeans 
for use of U.S. forces in Europe, to pay for arms produced by European plants 
for European forces, and to expand European sources of scarce finished items-- 
ball bearings, for instance--for U.S. buyers, among others. 

In addition: Some of the new dollars will pay for airfields needed by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's forces on the Continent. Some will finance communications. 
Some may even go for troop pay. How many dollars for each isn't settled yet. 

Back of the new U.S. policy is this accumulation of European complaints: 
Dollars are short again. High raw-material prices threaten ability of Europeans 
to earn dollars by exports. Living costs are up. Workers are restless. Budget 
deficits are growing. Yet U.S. economic aid is being cut. So, dollars in an- 
other form are sought to ease some of these pains. Military dollars, it is 
Calculated, will do the trick. U.S. total aid, though, is to remain the same. 

















>> Uneven progress in European rearmament gives some countries a temporary 
advantage in trade with the U.S. To show you what is happening. .... 

Steel from France and Belgium is moving to U.S. at very high prices. Even 
at these prices, American users are glad to get it. But, while this steel moves 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


from Europe to U.S., Britain is begging Washington for steel from the U.S. 
Britain doesn't want to pay the high prices asked by France and Belgium. And 
they in turn aren't eager to sell to Britain. They prefer dollars. 

Attractive delivery dates give German, Italian manufacturers of machinery 
and electrical equipment an advantage over U.S. and British exporters. German 
and Italian prices also are lower and, of course, are not in dollars. This is 
important to a world again conscious of dollar shortages. 





>> Slow deliveries, so far, are more of a problem for British than for U.S. 
exporters. It takes months and months to get delivery of things like British 
woolens and china in the American market, even though U.S. gets priority. Only 
reason delivery dates on British cotton and linen goods in U.S. are shorter than 
a year ago is that not so many yards are being sold. 

And, in the Far East, Japanese competitors are making life uncomfortable 
for British textile exporters. Japanese quote shorter delivery dates and lower 
prices in India, Pakistan, Indonesia, even in British Malaya. 





>> U.S. buying is putting the Belgian Congo among top-flight dollar earners in 
Lurope's colonial possessions. Chances are, Congo will stay near the top. 

Diversified exports give the Congo a great advantage over British Malaya, 
for example. Malaya's dollar earnings are heavily dependent on what U.S. does 
about tin and rubber. But the Congo sells not only tin and rubber to the U.S. 
but also uranium, copper, industrial diamonds, pyrethrum, palm oil, coffee and 
half a dozen other commodities--most of them strategic. 

New mineral deposits of the utmost strategic importance to the U.S. are 
reported. Prospectors, apparently, have just scratched the surface in the Congo. 

For Belgium, perhaps the most important new find is a manganese deposit. 
Belgium has been getting manganese from Russia. And to get it Belgians have 
shipped copper and zinc behind the Iron Curtain. U.S. officials haven't liked 
this, but couldn't replace the manganese, short throughout the West. Belgium's 
new source of manganese, however, won't help much for a while. It will require 
years to develop and mine it and lay down the necessary transport facilities. 

As it is, boom in Congo explains why Belgium is in such strong financial 
position today. By contrast, Netherlands limps badly without the East Indies. 














>> In Geneva, U.S. is accused of being inconsistent, hypocritical and a few 
other things. Reason is that the U.S., after years of talking the world into 
reducing tariff barriers, appears to be taking the opposite tack. 

Limits are now placed by U.S. on cheese and butter imports, as required by 
amendment to Defense Production Act. But result is that U.S., by unilateral 
action, does what it had agreed not to do at previous tariff conferences. 

Countries affected, such as Canada and Denmark, ask what good U.S. tariff 
concessions are if this sort of reversal can take place unilaterally. 

Another U.S. move, that canceling its trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, 
irritates U.S. allies also. West Europeans think they should have been con- 
sulted before U.S. took such drastic action. Their trade is affected by the move. 

There's understanding of U.S. motives, but not of U.S. methods. 

It's the same kind of reaction that greeted U.S. attempts to punish those 
trading heavily with Iron Curtain countries. West Europeans say they sympathize 
with U.S. aims but resent what look to them like big-stick methods. 
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~*~ yeed... Today's New Factor 


——__ 


in the instrument landing of aircraft 


A new speed-up in instrument landings is on the way! It’s due partly to 
improvements engineered by International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
originators of the famed “ILS” system. The new factor—speed—takes effect 
in all four control sectors: in point-to-point flight, in the “stack” over an airport, 
in the actual approach, and in runway traffic on the ground. 
It’s a part of the government’s forthcoming “common afl-weather 
system,” which promises to increase the arrival-and-departure 


capacity of existing air terminals by as much as 50%. 


aT. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


For information on instrument landing systems and other aids to air navigation, address 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, 100 Kingsland lwwad, Clifton, N. J. 
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: ignas WAS WHEN only the conservatives—the “right 
wing” groups—were supposed to be guilty of using 
public funds and public authority as a means of ex- 
ploiting the people. Special privilege, monopoly, graft 
in high places were the poisons against which “liberal- 
ism” and “progressivism” were recommended as a 
healthy antidote. 

But now materialism has become bi-partisan. 

The “left wing” has been revealed to be composed 
largely of selfish, greedy groups with a lust for per- 
manent power. For 20 years these groups have mas- 
queraded under such alluring labels as the “(New Deal” 
and the “Fair Deal.” But they have been unmasked 
now as controlled by just another set of unscrupulous 
politicians who use public funds for political propa- 
ganda and for vote-getting and feed their henchmen at 
the trough of taxpayers’ money. The worthy achieve- 
ments of “liberalism” have been sullied by a record of 
shocking indifference to graft and to the conduct of 
public business on a basis of favoritism. 

The American people as they read almost daily the 
disclosures in Congress are indignant at the lack of 
morality shown by the party in power. 

“Left wingism” started out years ago as the virtuous 
defender of human rights and liberties. It has become 
in America, in Britain, in Australia and New Zealand 
a crass materialism which buys large blocs of votes in 
the electorate through special privileges extended to 
pressure groups and really ignores the long-range or 
over-all interest of the people. 

“Left wingism” is now in the most dangerous stage 
of its evolution. It is impatient with the slow workings 
of democracy. It fails to understand that the science of 
good government is basically the art of adjusting ma- 
jority and minority views with a tolerant rather than 
an intolerant attitude toward the minority. 

“Left wingism” has arrived at the coercionist stage. 
It wants to limit free speech and abolish congressional 
immunity from libel because it really can’t tolerate op- 
position criticism and what the great liberal, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once called “freedom for the 
thought we hate.” 


The President of the United States only last 
week intimated in a public speech that all publications 
which distribute to their subscribers by second class 
mail are disqualified from publishing editorial com- 
ments opposing the rates charged by his administration 
and disqualified also from criticizing any of his policies 
involving grants of taxpayer’s money! 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial i 


viii yy ‘LEFT WING’ UNMORALITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 

















“Left wingism” has eaten away from the operations 
of government all semblance of true liberalism. Presi- 
dent Truman still rants about his interest in the people 
but he has failed to clean out the corruption in his ad- 
ministration now disclosed to view by Congress. 

Unlike President Coolidge, Republican, who ap- 
pointed bi-partisan attorneys of great prestige and 
gave them the green light to prosecute relentlessly the: 
Teapot Dome scandals, Mr. Truman calls the recent. 
revelations about his administration just a “smear and 
misrepresentation.” His spokesmen point to Republican — 
scandals of the past as if this justifies what the Demo- 
crats are doing now. At his press conference last week 
Mr. Truman actually condoned the use of political in- + 
fluence by would-be borrowers of government funds 
and said he saw nothing wrong in the flow of “intro- 
ductions” to RFC officials given such borrowers by the 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee and 
his corps of assistants and “volunteer” workers. He 
never made a graver mistake. For these are the insid- 
ious devices of machine politics. The appointees owe | 
their jobs in many instances to recommendations by } 
the Democratic National Committeemen. 4 

There is no evil so readily understood or so quickly” 
repudiated by the American electorate than unmoral-— 
ity in public office. It was a Democratic President— 
Grover Cleveland—who proclaimed that “public office 
is a public trust.” 


It looks, too, as if the nation also has been to 
some extent infected by the “end-justifies-the-means” 
doctrine of the “left wing.” Cadets cheat at West Point 
and immediately there arises a wave of condemnation 
of the method of conducting the examinations or of the 
severity of the penalty. What kind of an America is 
this which makes excuses for dishonesty and rational- 
izes unmorality as natural behavior? With what kind of 
an opiate has “left wingism” drugged us in the name of 
“liberalism?” 

May America awake from its recent orgy in so-called 
“liberalism.” But let it not then permit the same sort ' 
of materialists to take over the Republican party. 

Let America insist instead that there be nominated 
on both tickets for President in 1952 two leaders— 
honest men, moral men—who really believe that public 
office is a public trust. We should elect as President 4 
man who is ready to make every sacrifice to keep his 
administration clean by his devotion to a truly Amefi- 
can ideal—old-fashioned honesty, old-fashioned decen- 
cy, and old-fashioned morality. 
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AN ELEVATOR MACHINE YOU'LL NEVER WEAR OUT 


We can give you an almost endless list of Otis 
installations. The Singer Building, New York, 
1908. Morris Building, Philadelphia, 1909. 
Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, 1907. All 
recently modernized. With the original Otis 
gearless hoisting machines still in service. 

We'll tell you why. Otis machines are not 
adaptations of standard commercial equipment. 
They're specifically designed to meet the unique 
requirements of elevator service. And every part 
is built in Otis plants under rigid quality control 
— from cast steel frames to copper wound field 
coils. All, with a basic knowledge of elevatoring 
that is unequalled anywhere. 


THE 


BUSINESS 


How much of the complete elevator installa- 
tion does Otis manufacture? Almost everything. 
Over 28,000 parts. From the smallest switches 
in the machine room to the beautifully etched 
elevator doors. Plant area? 1,600,000 square feet. 
Employees? 3,200 plant workers interested in 
making certain that every Otis installation—per- 
forms as a completely integrated unit! 

Add Otis elevator manufacturing to Otis e/e- 
vator research, planning, engineering, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons why 
the Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 


Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL PORTRAIT BY JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


Fle worked in darkness to spread the light 


THE OLD PRrEssEs are silent now, and the gaudy gold dome 
of the World building isn’t as shiny as it used to be. 
But if there’s a place where great new spapermen go wl 
they die, Joseph Pulitzer is there, rattling out a memo a 
nunute, barking over and over his reporters: 
“Accuracy! Fair play! Moral courage! Accuracy!” 


Joe Pulitzer was just seventeen when he left Hungary for . 
the United States—a big, gangling, hungry, uncomfortable, 
supercharged kid with a mind like a reservoir waiting 
for rain. He read the big book of his chosen country ina . 
school—as a cavalry man in the Civil War, a penniless veteran 
on a park bench, a stoker on a ferryboat, a stevedore on 
the Mississippi levees. He ate when he could and slept 
when he had to, but most of the time he just gulped for 
knowledge. He was a kid who wanted to know 

all about everything. 


One day he drifted into a job as a reporter on a St. Louis 
paper. And that wonderful thing happened which takes 
place when a genius suddenly finds the right button to push. 
Joe Pulitzer with his half-grown English, his hungry, 
driving mind, his need to know and tell all, 

was a born-great newspaperman. 


So nothing could stop him. 

Soon he owned the Post-Dispatch in St. Louis 

and a paper in New York—the World, which many 
old newspapermen will tell you was the 
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nearest thing to a human soul that ever came out of a 
linotype machine. And still Joseph Pulitzer ate w hen he 
could and slept w hes he had to, and spent most of his time 
inspiring his newsmen with a vast excitement, a gr uff 
and beautiful dedication to the cause of letting people know 


Suddenly he went blind. Suddenly the man whose 

greatness was to see everything could see nothing. And 
still, for twenty more years, he went on as if nothing 
had happened, a torch consuming itself for others to read by. 


There’s a school of journalism that bears Joseph Pulitzer’s 
name, and a priceless collection of paintings which he gave 
to a museum so that others might see what. he could not. 
And there are prizes he wanted given every year to American 
writers who are really trying. But the real legacy 

Joseph Pulitzer left us is something more than these. 


It’s a conscience stirring in the pages of this country’s good 
newspapers. It’s a touch of starch in ihe backbone of a 
young reporter as he goes out to question the high and 
mighty. It’s a voice reminding everybody whose business 
is news: “You are the eves of the people. Pry into 

the dark corners. Turn on the lights. 

The people have a right to know.” 
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